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staff, more flexible academic program^ promotion of the team- teaching 
method, and an increasing willingness of teachers to be open with' 
each other and to deal with conflict were mentioned most often by 
respondents. It is noted that this report makes extensive use of 
individual quotes as a means of providing a clear picture of the wide 
range of views held a.mong school and community people. (Author/JM) 
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Preface 



A team of researchers from Teachers College, Columbia University visited selected 
schoo's in the Minneapolis Public Schools system for the purpose of studying and documenting 
key.prbcesse's within the s'choo' district and community which effectuated a desegregated 
System; . 

TJie study team consisted of five members who conducted structured and unstructured 
intervievfs wifh a sampling of Central administrative staff, school faculty and staff, students, 
parents end community leaders, ond observed both formally and informally in eUven 
school settings - (5 elementary, 3 junior high and 3 senior high schools). Observations in 
classrooms, study halls, lunchrooms, hallways, etc. were complemented by group as well as 
individual interview^. The instruments used for data collection were structured to more 

\ 

A sincere "thank 'you'' is duelo the people at all levels of the s.chool and community 
environs who were most receptive to us and cooperative in our efforts. A special note of 
appreciation is extended to Dr» John B. Davis, Superintendent of Schools, for permitting 
JUS to review the efforts of the Minneapolis Public Schools in the "area of desegregation, and 
to Dr. Robert L. Williams, Associate Superintendent, Office of Ihtergroup Education, for * 
coordinating and facilitating our tasks. 



Effie M. Bynum 




NOTE 



Ihh report makes extensive use of individuc! quotes.as a means of providing'a 
clear picture of the wide range of views held among tl,e school and community people in 
Minneapolis. 

Jusf OS cnifudes are sold fo dictate one's view of c situcMon, vie...vs expressed can 
provide c disHncMve Insight cbou^ one's perceptions end attitudes concerning chortge - 
particular!/ changes incident to desegregation. ^ 

' ■ ■ /' 
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CHAPTER I - TKE BACKGROUND OP. TIE CITY AND THE SCHOOLS 

Bescriptlofi of the City and Bemorrraphic, Data 

Mixmeapolis, tlxe "City of Lakes", is the' largest city 

in the state of Minnesota* It is located in the southeastern 

« 

part of the state;" and, is xipnsidered as the gaxeway to the Take 
country of the north. Th^, 58 square mile area of the city lies 
adjacent to the city of Saint Paul; and together they are known 
as the **IVin Cities". The metropolitan area, the 14th largest 
in the nation,, is a hub of. commerce and industry located 350 
miles northwest ,of Chicago. Air, railroad and hi^way trans^xXr- 
tation link Minneapolis to other major parts of America ^and^ the 
world. The Mississippi River carries ships from the Gulf of Mexico 
to areas north of Minneapolis. ^ 

Minneapolis is the outstanding' center of the upper north- 
west, majoring in the production of electronic and heating equip- 
* 

ment, farm machineiy, grain products, railroad and ^automo "bile 
equipment. It is also noted for foundries, machine shops, v;ood 
products, furniture, knitted materials, food and dairy jjroducts, 
and liru^eed oil.. The city is one of the nation's leading elec- 
tronics manufacturing centers^ Minneapolis, is a major financial 
center oZ insxrrance companies, "banks and investment fiims. It is 
also a convention center, with tourism ranking as a major commer- 
cial enterprise. Nin-3 railroads service the city, and among the 
airlines, two maintain headquarters in Minneapolis, viz.. North 
Central and Northwest Orient. Among other corporate headquarters 
located in Jlinneapolis ar.e: Caxgill, Inc., General Mills, Pilisbury, 
Honeywell and Control Data.' The tallest building in the area was 
built by Investors* Diversified Services, and ho^jises their offices 
and a major hotel and shopping^ center. Major 'investment and bank- 
ing finns have their headquarters in Minneapolis, viz.. First Nar- 
tional and Northwestern Bancorporations; Dain, Kalraan, and Quail; 
and Piper, Jaffrey and Hopv/ood. - 

The University of Minnesota is located ini Minneapolis; as 
are several private colleges and seminaries. The Minnesota Sym- 
phony, a major orchestra; the Tyrone Guthrie Theater, ; the Walker 



Art Center; and the Minneapolis Institute- of Art complete a full- 
range cultural emphasis ♦ In addition to the number of lakes within 
the city limits, there are nximerous parks; and major sports attrac- 
tions — the Minnesota North Sv.ars^ (hockey), the Minnesota Tv;ins * 
(baseball), and the Minnesota VJ kings (football) • 

The city government is adjfiinistered by a Mayor and Gity 
Council, and a City Coordinator(raanager); v/ith othei>city boards 
exercising authority in specific areas — Board of Estimate and 
Taxation, with representatives from all boards; CitV Planning, 
Parks and Recreation, Library and Education. These members an, d 
officials are elected to office on a non-partisaaa basis. The city 
attracted national attention in 1970» vhen a former city detective 
lieutenant v;as elected mayor on a law and order platform; succeeding 
a liberal mayor, Arthur C. Naftalin, v;ho-had labored during the 
urban crisis of the' mid-1 960's, ' - 

The Board of Education is composed, of seven mambers, who 
are .elected on an at-large basis for four year terms. It was their ' 
task to make plans for the eventual, desegregation o'f the public 
schools in the early 1970*s, There was great opposition from the 
citizenry and j^olitical officials, with a small persistent group 
of liberal citizens who clamored for the integration of the schools. 
The State Department of Education and the State Board had the basic 
direction of state guidelines which affected the T'vin Cities in a 
greater maimer ;than other municipalities. 

!Che 1970 Census (see Figure 1.) revealed a decline in the 
population of Minneapolis from 482,872 to 434*400, a ten percent drop. 
There was an increase in Black Americans from 11,785 (2.5 percent of 
the total) to 19*005 (4.4 percent of the total), and a 55 percent 
increase. The Native American (Indian) population xjas estimated at 
5,000 in i960, and Increased to 5*829 in 1970. The \rnxte populatidn 
declined by 13 percent, 61,000 less, in keeping with national trends. 
Other races v;ere listed at 2,197»in 1970 for .5 percent of the total. 

There were t^vo major concentrations of Blacks aiid Ilative 
Americans in the city; one each in the north and south. The increases 
in the 'Black population in the northern part of Minneapolis were from 
4,360 to 8,574; and in the south, from 2,930 to 7,105 during the ten- 
year, period. There were increases in Black residents of the eastern 
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and i^estem parts of the city, as \;ell. The greatest ccmcentrations 
of Black residents v;ere in the heatt of the tvo mentioned sections. 
There w?.s a higher proportion of the city's Blacks living in those 
census tracts with 5 percent 0.7 more Blacks • However, in 19^0^ 
there v/ere 27 tracts with no Black residents; and in 1970, this 
number had narrowed to 10 tracts with no Black residents. The T^^in 
CitieSr suburbs showed a marked increase in Black residents from 620 . 
to about 2,000, a 222*5 percent increase. 

Native Americans are more dispersed throughout the city 
than the Black residents. Tv/o tracts have a 10 percent ov hi^er 
Native American population. Onw is in the northern part of th 
city; the other is in the southern part. There were about 746 
Native Americans living in South Ilinneapolis within the "Black" 
tract's, i.e. -a 5 percent or higher Black residency. ^ 

Over 90 percent of Black Americans in Minnesota reside^ in 
the Twin, Cities metropolitan area. Historically, they came to this 
area for jobs as laborers with the railroad, train porters,* janitors, 
bell-boys, and barbers. Noin,7ithstanding these facts, as early as 
the 1890*s, Black professionals were -practicing in Minneapolis. 
It was during this era that the first Black physician was licensed 
to practice medicine in Minnesota. William D. Brown. In 1898, 
John Francis Wieaton, an .attomeyj and former deputy clerk of the 
Minneapolis Municipal Court and Clerk of the Minnesota legislature, 
was elected to the State Legislature. In the^ late 1940' s, the 
thrust for fair employment in Minneapolis generated an expansion 
in job opportunities to civil service and industrial jobs. 1*6 
remained for the most significant effects to occur during the post- 
Korean and Vie*t Nam Vfar periods, during which time large numbers 
of Black Americans moved into industrial and business jobs at the - 
management level. It is likely that fedetal contract compliance 
regulations effected the major increases. Immediately preceding 
the desegregation of schools issue in Minneapolis, the citizens 
elected their second Black American member of the Board of Education^. 
The first had served just before him for two consecutive terms, and 
had participated in the development of the Human' RSlations Guidelines 
of 1967. The major exceptions to the opportunities for Blacks in 
Minneapolis were the police and fire departments and thS^ building 
and ^ con? traction trades-. Such conditions challenged the -resources 
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of the local Urban League and National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People "branch. 

The effects of a "White backlash" characterized the city 
during those days imediately preceding the discussions for school 
desegregation. Conditions between races were strained due io the 
outri^t concessions grante^^ to Black Americans in response 'to the 
complaints which, were vigorously stated during the late 1960*S# 
Such made a volatile environment for the adjustments to be made 
throu^out the community. 

Description of the School District Before Beseprre^^tion 

In an effort to improve the total educational program, tho 
Minneapolis Board of Education on Decetnber 12, 1967> ^adopted its 
first "Human Relations Guidelines". The- following areas were iden- 
tified as needing special attention: 

1# Racial balance and pupil placement 

2» Personnel practices 

3» *Curriculm 

4# Staff development 

5* Compensatory education. 
A Department of Urban Affairs *was established with a full-time staff 
of hfo Black administrators. This group was to coordinate the pro- 
grams in this new thrust. Under pressure from Black parents, an 
urban transfer program allowing voluntary transfers for racial balance 
was inaugurated. Eighty students were transferred to other schools 
in the year, 1967* i 

The recruitment of Black teachers was increased, with visits - 
made .to major Black colleges for candidates* A Human Relations Center 
was established to provide^ staff and materials for leadership in 
miilti-ethnic relations and instruction, cmnriculum and in-service 
training in cooperation with the Department of Urban Affairs. Release 
time was given staff for the special activities in workshop and seminar 
settings emphasising- human relations and su^tural differences. The 
administrators were included in these programs. In each school, there 
were human relations committees organized. 
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At that time^ 3.5 percent of the Minneapolis teaching staff 
was categorized as non-white, with 5 non-whites added to the adminis- 
trative staffs. 

In 1970, the Minnesota Board of Education, affer hearings in 
the Fall, 1969, issued guidelines (under EDU 521-30, a policy for the 
establishment of equal educational opportunity) setting a 30 percent 
minority limit for student enrollments in any public school. 'Follow- 
ing the sight count, (see Table 1) the Minneapolis school adminstrators 
reported that 21 schools were racially irabalanced, i.e., school's having 
a minority enrollment greater than 26 percent or twice the percentage, 13 
of minority group children in the district. The percentages of 
minority enrollments were 10.7 in 1968, 12 in 1969; with total enroll- 
ments of 70,006 in 1968, 68,278 in 1969, and 66^934 in 1970. The 
increase in minority enrollments is noted in the following: 7,516-1968, 
8,166-1969, 8,727-1970. There wa3 a loss of 1,805 white students; and 
an increase of 561 minority^ students. All of^the racially imbalanced 
schools were in the neighborhoods noted earlier in North and South 
Minneapolis which were 5 percent to 50 percent black occupied. There ^ 
were special schools for pregnant girls, and youth in remedial i -ograms 
which were included in the list 9f 21 schools. In five of the "-jchools, 
the minority enrollment^ increased-two junior high schools and chree 
elementary schools. 
* The^ sunmiary. of personnel given in the 1970 sight count(Table 2) 

revealed a total of 6,437 employed. Of these 3,803 were certificated or 
professional staff. There wqre 5 (5 percent) minority principals out of 
99; 10 (16 percfent) minority assistant principals out of 62;J:70 (5.7 percent) 
ipinority teachers out of 2^961; and 44 (6.5 percent) minority staff Q^t of 
681 in the other certificated category. In the non-certificated category, 
there were 252 (9.57 percent)DUt of 2,634. 

The #1971 sight count indicates a decrease in total enrollment, 
from 66,934 to 65,201; and an Increase in ;ninority enrollment, 13.1 
persons to 14.5 pei^cent. Meantime, personnel statistics (Table 3) 
were 3,923 certificated-266 minority (6.78 percent); 2,859 teachers'-183 
minority (6.4 percent); 56 assistant principals-9 minority (16 percent); 
97 principals-6 mihority (6.19 percent). 
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Meantime, the Board of Education adopted another set of 

•'Human Relations Guidelines" in 1970, calling for the pairing of 

two elementary schools, each of which were racially imbalanced. In 

order to effect such a plan, children were to be bussed between the 

two schools, which were located an angle adjacent to each other. 

This event sparked controversy, needless to say; and, the, involvelnent 

reacho.d into politics to the extent the aforementioned mayoral 

candidate was in great opposition to bussing* It was & coincidental 

that his major opponent, a black maa, was clerk of the Board of 

Education who voted to pair the schools. Also, two incumbent board 

members decided riot to run for reelecrlan and their seats were contested 

with a strong pair of anti-bussing candidates. 

In the summer of 1971, Curtis C. Chiver, local NAACP 

activist and vice-president of the Minneapolis Spokesman , a black 
weekly, in behalf of his grand daughter, Jenette Booker, George S. Hage, 
in behalf of his son, David G. ; and James M. Willis, in behalf of his 
daughter, Montez, filed a class/action suit against Special School 
District: No. 1, Minneapolis, Minnesota, complaining the denial of equal 
educational opportunity by the maintenance of segregated schools. The 
Booker and Willis minors were black and the Hage child was white. The 
0 plaintiffs alleged the denial was a deprivation of due process and 
equal protection of the law in violation of the 14th admendment. The 
specific contentions were, that there was a continuious and intensifying 
pattern* of segregation in the schools of Minneapolis resulting fi?t)ra T 
factors— The imposition by the school board of a neighborhooc^ 

school system on a city which is beset with intentional 
and widespread racial discrimination* in housing, and 
2. Specific acts on the part of the defendant which it y 
knew, or should" have knovm would create segregated 
schools, , • ' 

A major finding of fact in May, 1972, by Judge Ear; R. Larson, 
U, S, District Court, Minnesota, 4th Division^was a:hat the schools 
operated by the defendant are so^.regated on the basis of race. The 
design of attendance zones, buildings-acjditions and new construction, 
principalis agreement and other student transfers all had the effect 
of maintaining or increasing racial segregation. 

11. ' ■ 
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The Department of Intergroup Education 
< 

It was mentioned earlier that the staff of the Deport- 
ment of Urban affairs was assigned the task for coordinating the 
activities in the ]957 Human Relations Guidelines . The staff was 
a director, an assistant direct >i^. a nd a secretary. By ]969, 
the director had received his doctorate from the University of 
Minnesota. He was assigned as an Assistant Superintendent, the 
first of his race to rise to such heights' in Minaeapolis, with- 
the primary responsibility for administering the Human Relations 
Program through the newly created Dapartment of Intergroup Education. 
An assistant director and a secretary completed the staff. 

Meanwhile, the Task Force on Minority Cultures was or- 
ganized to provide support services in curriculum and instruction 
and human relations to individual teachers and school staffs. There 
were ten teachers pn special assignment and a project administrator 
who served the above personnel with an emphasis on the values from , 
various ethnic cultures; but mainly. Native Americans and Black 
American heritages. Principals' or teachers could request their 
services. By this time, the Human Relations Center was disbanded. 

The following outline indicates the scope of the Depart- 
ment of Intergroup Education, which served the inherent needs of 
the Minneapolis school personnel, particularly after the adoption 
of a set of Human Relations Guidelines for the 1970' s . 

\ 
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IIISS10;\G: . , 

!• To provide 3c?r'dcr^liip an*! gc>id'^ce in cffoctvntiny a couiia hvj?ian relaticac 
clitoato in Jlluneapolic iVblic Schools. 

2* To foci.litato the efforts: of .'xhool-crir-iurity in:Uvj/ln-;ls :i^d {jroup? to- 
v^id noctinc Ir^ objectj\cs stated Su tlie }Inn:-.u J^oJations Gui(lc:idncr>* 



1^ Direct^ UNivnlop:,;::!:! and revision 
. • of the^HuioaJi liolationc Guidelines^ 

2. Direct the activities rt the Tack 
Force on Kimi.rily Culturc.s«i 



5. Adninistor Urbap TrcAnofc-r Policy # 



^. Keop abrctist of nrition-v;3 do pro^ro^s 

and convey to r ii2^3ri:itcn:lcut lii:; 
cabinet- 

5. recccr'crJution.s to tho currrintcnOjut 

pnd cabiOL-t: o;i frc;;raMG rorjnrdinjr; dcr.::{j- 
rccation-iritofjvil.ion "jxcl Uw/cin Rclutionj:. 

6» tcvoloi^T.enb an'.! (Ur5Scnin:;tion of* city- 
wids /pvicrliu'.^r; for ohzcrrix\z Dr. r<»rtin 
Luther 'Kins /Jr. T^^^y c.nd Black History 

?• Goordinp.to dirjr.r.itiou of probleoo in- 
volv.uir: Infcerccoup ccnilict in city 
Gchoolc. 



Supcrii) tend cat Cabinet* 



AssocifAte Superiatendeats for 
Kiemcr*tai^' ?j)cl .^ocondc.ry c::;'i 
tho p-coject direr tor of* the 
Ta.^1: Force or. Kinority Cultv^rou. 

A3oK.t/?iit Direolor of Ir.tct-- 
p.rcup JrUucation, Stjperviso.v of 
Tr::n/:r.ortatioa cJ)d secorolaxj' • * 
principal G. 

Cabinet. 



SUir;i intoadcDt cjnd cabi:i\>fc. 



8. Advice sur'^rintt:»?dcn?:*G C:0)inet oud 

other nt-:iff on lol'-'s:-? £M:d \Hi:'.:c->iinntion 
of intcrsroup i'ii"o/T:» lion \o the public. 



9. Identify ^ud conv. v coicrnKx^y con-:eJ*nr> 
to cabi)u:L^ .';t:'ir foc*»lt'''. 



rrincipal.?, super rintondeutfi, 
ccvioiiltcmtc, and the Project 
Director of Ih:^ T-^j^^c Force on 
Hij:cri1:y Cultures. 

^^Ti'^^^'^Ti :xto ouyorintcnu-jatr.; 
piir.cipa3j:-, fc^culty, pv.p.ilr,, 
parentis rUid th*> //-.fiictc^nt ?Jiivctor 
of Inti.»r/.;roup Kuci.tio::. 

Supcrirtordcrt's a:Mnct^ dircator 
of Ir.i'o: r.cvti<.»n •%r?vviccG, Director 
of !k] ool-'Ccr lur.ity nol-aticur., 
I^'roxjid clirccLorc> a^.d priucip-ils. 

Cabinet, .staff riuJl^ faculty ♦ 



10. 71(lcnti.fy rnd car.vcy a(i-.!V».ir.trat;ion*s 
concern to f;juu*lty rijnl acr:un;>:uty» 

11 • I'o.uitor all pro/iwn opcr.i{:ion£? relative 
to dcGccro^;atiOii-intcsratic/n cxnd 
' hiuaan relation.s,^ . 

12» Ha\e recoin'ne^idn.tipnc: foz" continuation, 
. rpcdificationci or c^<:oi:tion of pro£jrcr.*Ji5 
rcl'jtivo to intagrahion cj;d hua::;n 
relcitionG.* 

« 

15,. Proovide dirccHoyt in the plcujniftfjt 

cievclop^cnt ci^rt cci.:p] ctica of now con- 
struction aG rolatcd to jutecralion. 

ikm Initiate an'l coo^-Jinate thi^ough the 

supex*intc7K^''))t ?il infer;':? tion rcs^rdijig 
denoKrcfjCvtinii-SriKer^raticn .for convey- 
ance t:a-^)ie pora^d el wucation. 

15. Provide direction to coucultratn and 
faculty on intergroup materials ond 
methodG. 

l6» Provj.dc lead^^rchip :<nO tcr}»nicol 
assistance thrci\£;h the director of 
staff devej op:p.ent for prc-sorricc wA 
in-service training of certificated 
and ^on-certificated personnel. 

!?• I!aintain round hi>in?in relL^tions, intor- 
dintrict, pnrhicplarly > clone 00:^^01)1- 
cations with central office personnel. 



l8» Peport jecularij to the Guy;'^)'int«*ndent 
on all tnntter:; ro]alitic to intercroup 
Education* 



Faculty rnd l:cy cof/amity persons, 
nconcic.'i w\ /jrour.-G* 

Ci'binct, staff, project ndmiuis- 
tors, nnd i>rincij/:;lG» 



Cabinet • 



Cabinet ?:k\ the director of 
construction. 



Superintendent and Dr. Kent. 



Consultrjtits and ficulty. 



Director of St?.ff Dc'velopriicnt ;;nd 
ryrr-}7njd directors, niid the Acsict^nt 
Director of Intcrf;roup Education* 



Assistant to Suprrintcncieni for 
Urhen Affairr,, Director ef\oluntoer 
Services, Assistant Suj^ex'intcu^'Icnt 
for Fe(ieral Frojoctc:, Research and 
Development^* 

Everyone. 



•19» To at t for the sunovintcn 
requested. 



^er{\^whe 



en, so 



20* Repro:vVT»t nij/--' ''rcl i ic S::ltool on 

rM>rir;].;., Co .ilt'rw.o r.t 1. .i^.-il, ?>taLc» 
hrA natiojjfJ levj»"is. 



Superintendent, 



As the above outline in4icates, the scope of work and the 
role of the personnel in the department was primarily one of an 
advisory, fact-finding nature, aad implementers of established policy 
There was no direct supervisory or administrative authority over 
school personnel. The full weight of implementing the programmatic 
aspects of the Guidelines fell to the persuasive and insistent powers 
of the staff, rather than the threat of discipline. It. must be em- 
phasized that the teachers and administrators accepted the programs 
mainly on a voluntary basis. All too often, they were instrumental 
in thwarting the goals of the. program until a crisis arose which they 
needed the assistance of the Intergro' p Education staff to resolve. 

Minnesota Public Law 822 made possible a series of human 
relations workshops conducted for selected .personnel in the district. 
This law provided for special grants for teaChiers and parents to 
engage in a series of activities which would enhance the environment 
of the respective schools. This program was administered through 
the Department with the support of building human relations chair- 
persons. 

Suffice it to say that the personnel carried the burden 
of these activities specified in the Guidelines with dignity and 
effectiveness in "fepite of inherent problems caused by the lack of 
administrative "clout". They were the probing conscience of the 
administrators and staffs, as well as advisors to the superinten- 
dents. Their task was often a lonely one; yet, they did not shirk 
the charge to move forcefully to persuade the powers and thestaffs 
that adequate procedures must be established for quality education 
to include the preparation for serving all ethnic groups ♦ It is 
likely that in these preliminary steps to school desegregation 
their efforts provided a framework which made a smooth transition 
from the traditional to the new age. The information and guidance 
which they offered to those willing to participate in the programs 
formed a firm foundation for the implementing of a desegregation 

program. The school^ district and personnel students and' staff 

would have suffered untold agony without their sustained work. 
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CHAPTER II Development and Description af Current Desegregation Plan 

'\ . ■ /■ 

On Novemher 24, 1970 the Minneapolis Board of Educotlon adopted its second set of 
human relations guidelines' for MinneopoHs public education. Termed educotionol goals 
for the \970*s, the guidelines stressed the sy;;*'em's commitment to quolify educofion for oil 
stydents through the ocknowledg'ement of learning os on intense individuol experience • 
Quality education was defjned in temis of requiring "educotionoj experiences which enoble 
students to master the basic skills of reading, arithmetic, and longuoge orts, -ond equolly 
important, to develop skills in human relotions." The recommended progroms ond preliminor/ 
steps toward improving and expanding edugotionoropportunities for students of tKe Minneapol 
public schools Included: i * - * 

- an urban transfer program for which permission would be gronted, upon 
the requests of porents or guordions, on the condition that the tronsfer 
would I) improve the rociol composition in both the sending ond receiving 
schools and 2) would not result in overcrowding in the receiving school; 

pilotpolnng progroms between schools, porticularly os o meons of encouroging 
crass"oge groups in the elementory schools; 

-building ondxapitol improvement programs to drow o multlTociol populotion, 
with definitive guide^nes os to the size ond orgonizotion of school buildings; 

- development of educotionol centers, leorning loborotories to foster better 
use of the city's rich educotionol resources ond use of the quorter system 
jn high schools to oilow students eosler entry and exit; 

- volunteer magnet schools and magnet type progroms in elementory ond 
secondary schools to broaden educotionol options for students while improving 
the raclol distribution; ' . * 

- decentrolization of administration to facilitate the delivery of services to 
children ond faculty, and to improve communications with parents and citizens; 



'Human Relations Guidelines for MinneapolI*s Public Education in the I970*s, Minneapolis 

Public Schools, Special School District ^1, Intergroup Education, ISC Publication, 1972. 



2, 



- development of specialized programs as a vehicle for promoting understanding * 
and appreciation of different cultures, and as a means of encouraging cooperative- 
educational activities among various groups; 

- continuous review of school boundaries; 

* 

- curriculum development, particularly In social studies, and implementation 
of new organizational patterns; 

- intensified effort^to increase the number of minority group admini^ators, 

^ teachers and other school staff and to assign them tCLS^hools thrbughout the 
system so that tHe personnel as well as student population better reflects the ♦ 
racial composition of the total school district's population; 

T 

^ faculty and staff development with special emphasis on human relations 

- supportive measures of research and evaluation, public information and 
the educational and social development of students, including l^eightened 
sensitivity to their rights and responsibilities; 

- more effective use\f.newmed^ia, iti formation materials and human resources 
to better communicateme mans and programs of the school district and to 
encourage community undSfjtanding <Tnd support. 

Willie the focus of the human relations guidelines was on the goals of full commitment 

to quality education, the language of the document raised concerns about the state of 

segregated schools In Minneapolis. As a prelude tp implementation of the guidelines adopted, 

the school administration committed itself to the development of a comprehensive plan based 

on the document/ v/ith clearly stated educational goals, order of priorities and delineated 

progrcti componenfs. — , v ."^ 



r 



2i 



3. • 

■■■■ / ' • • ? ' ... 

Devejopngenf of fhe Plan ' y 

The Urban Transfer Program^ Implemented initially In 1967 qs an ottempt at voluntary 

^ **I ^. • > ' ' 

desegregation, the adoption of the 1970 Human Relation^ Guidelines, the pqirlngi of Hale 

• # > . *■ ' 

(Whlte)/Fi6ls l(Blac!<) elementary sphools In 1971, and. the affirmative recruitment pcogram / 

for minority teaphers and staff weYe all suggfcstlve of efforts of the Minneapolis school district 

to elimihate racial segregation. The district staff had also been involved in a needs 

>» • * » » 

assessment during 1969-70. However, the report of the $tdte Comrr^Issioner of Education citing 
17 Minneapolis schools in violation of state guldelirjies getting maximum enrollment of minority 
students at 30% was perhaps the first spark which fesi to actual desegregation^plafts. The/ 
, schooT administration developed three setj of plans'^^i^h called for pairing of s^chools and 

■ ■ ' - ■• . ^ ... , ; ^ 

busing following the sfate^s request for proposals. The .district's^ plans werg^ presented to the 

Board at d private advance briefing In October l97Pdipd at a public meeting of the Board of - 
ft * * » ^ ^ 

Educatipn the vol lowing day, but no decision was reached^cif that time. . * 

The Board's 5ubse^:^uen^ request for recommendations on how*the school system mighf 

■ ^ 
move to overcome racial segregation rpsulted in the district's development of desegre- " 

gatlorf/integration proposols for 1972H975, based on the Human Relations Guidelines. Jhese 

pro|X>sals jncluded provisions for general- program^support, included among which were cur- 

ricul urn development, basicf skills improvement, faculty and staff development, expanded 

# 

Urban Transfer Program; ond^eptifate programs for elementory and secondary desegregatfon/ipte 
gration. The plans received mixed reoctions at a publifc meeting In December 1971. 

In protest .of segregated schools In Minneapolis, a legal suit was fijed in the U.S. DPstricf 
Court, Fourth Division^ District of Minnesota by parents of three students against Special 
School District No. I, Minneapolis. On February, 8, 1972 the suit wos accepted by U.S. 



Disfrich Judge Eorl R. Lorson os appropriote for closs oction on beholf of "oil children y/ho 

2 

ore residents of Minneapolis ond who otfend^its public schools." 

Trie ploinHff's comploinf wos thaf there exists o continuous ond intensified potte^n of 
segregoHcn in the schools in the city of Minneopolis resulting from two foctors:^ 

1) the imposition by the school boord of o neighborhood school system 
on 0 city which Is beset with intentionol and widespread rociol 
discriminotion In housing; ond t 

2) specific octs on the port of the Minnedpolis school district which 

knew, or shpuld hove known, would create segregoted schooli. 

Admitting that the city schools were segregot^, though stipuloting rocial segregated 
housing potterns as the mojor couse, and pointing to Its 1967 ond 1970 Humon Relotions 
Guidelines ond 1972 plons for desegregotion/integrotion os indicotions of the district's good 
foith/the district denied ony intent on its port to segregote schools. 

The desegregation plons submitted to the Boord on Morch 14 ond revised on AAarch 16, 1972 
were designed to occomplish thc.gools of the Human Relotions Guidelines, ond included the 
closing of ontiquated elementory schools over a 3"5 yeor per^gd ond the construction of new 
focilities. The district's proposals were odopted by the Board on April 25, 1972, with four 
amendments. , * 

The Court tried the case in April 1972 ond issued its Findings on May 24, 1772. Fundo- 
mentolly, the court ordered the district to implement Its own Plon fcSr Desegregotion/lnter 
grotion as amended ond cited two specific modifications to be mode in the plon, nomely: 

1) thot no more thon 35% of the student body of ony one school sji^o^lt^ 

consists of minority children; • ^ • . 

2) thot there shall be at leost one minority teocher in oil elernentor>' 
schools (considering principols and ossjftant prihcipols os teachers) 
and integrotion of the secondory school foculty so that ooch school 
hos approximofely the some proportion of miqprity to majority teachers 
as exist in the whole system. ' 



2United Stotes District Court, District of Minnesoto, Fourth Division- Findings of Foct, 

Conclusions of Low, ond Order for Judgment, No. 4-71 -'CiviL?82, ^^24, 1972. p-l * 



The cour^ furfher ordered \ho\ no fransfers be made. by principaPs ogreemenf or ofherwise 
whicK would have the effect of increasing the segregated nature of either the sending or 
Vecelving schools; that the court must approve any construction of new buildings or additions 
.'to old schcojs beyond what is contemplbted jn the *Plan, and any changes in the Plan which 
have t\\e effect of increasing or aggrevating existing school segregation or delaying full 
implementation of the Plan; and that the school district.submit periodic reports every six 

months to the court and {he plaintiff^'s counsel until ordered otherwise. 

I. 

To the credit of the Minneapolis Schoal District the Courttecognized the amount of 
> • t 

/ 

consideration and preparation reflected in the district's Plan with particular attention to its 
provisions for staff development and human relations training. !n a further appraisal for the 
district's Plan, Judge Larson noted that "The preparation of a plan of this quality in the face 
of this lawsuit indicates that this defendant (the school district) is not a recalcitrant district 



•whose promises arq suspeCt. 



n4 



4lbid. p. 13. " 
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The Plon 

The Minneopolis Public Schools plons For desegregoMon/integroHon hod expensive 

involvement of teochers ond odminisfrofors, ond to o somewhot lesser degree, the community. 

Responses to the question concerning how the district involved school personnel ond the ^ • 

community in plonning for desegregotion were bosicolly very fovoroble,. even though there wos 

a v/ide spreod in reports of the level of porticipotion. The comments of o deportrjient 

choirmon one of the junior high schools serves to represent the generol consensus: 

"The district took care in finding woys to involve the teoching 
stoff, professionol orgonizotions ond the school community in 
^ the development of desegregotion plons. The numerous Soturdoy 

meetings with porents ond teochers, open community and Boord 
" meetings, extensive newspoper coveroge ond printed brochures for 
porents served to get the informotion out ond to continuously clorify 
issues obout the district's plon." 

The plons, proposed for !972-l975 included progressive steps for implementotion. The 

first phose moinly focused on stoff ond personnel humon relotions troining ond school construction, 

while phose two colled for moving students porticulorly ot the'secondory level, to new 

schools. The bulk of the Plan wos scheduled to take effect in the Foil of 1973 ond in 1974. 

The proposols for elementory schools hove two primory gools, thot of eliminoting the 

♦ * - 

moximum number of rociolly isoloted schools, ond replocing the moximum number of old, 

obsolete elementory buildings. These gools ore to be occompiished clustering ond poiring 

schools, estoblishment of leorning centers ond extended community schools. 

The secondory's division proposols for ochieving o better rociol bolonce in the schools 

contoin three bosic opproaches; nomely: ^ 

- moving ninth groders into the senior high schools (chonge from 3 yeor 
to 4 yeor senior high schools) 

- reorgonizotion of junior high schools into two-grode units (7-8 schools) 

- chonges in school boundories to olleviofe overcrowding. 



The doy following Judge Larson^'s decision, fhe Minneopolis Tribune carried the 
heodlines "Both Sides in Schoof Lawsuit Approval of Ry'lfng" desegregotion hod been 
so ordeied. Superintendent John B. Davis, Jr. refnorked thot he was impressed that the 
boord's proposol had b een found basically o proper ond timely woy to move ond further 
sj^ted thot he was "bosically pleased."^ s . ; ^ 

There were, however, severaljssues raised by the plointiffs regording interpreta- 
tion of the order which needed ciarificotion . These issues were brought .to light following 
the district's first semi-onnuot report to the Court in December of 1972 • 

The district wos thought to be in violotion of the Court's order on several points 
.which related to: 

1) the minority enrollment figures projected for o new school focility to be opened 

t\ ' * 

\n 1974 which would be in excess of the Courted-ordered 35%"moximum; 

2) the district's oct of counting port-time teochers and other non-teoching personnel 

in noting its compliance with the order on foculty integrotion; 
rtie problem of tronsfers, specifically "bond" tronsfers, the district's 'formation of 
on Appeals Committee on Transfers, optional ottendance areas, ond the under- 
utilization of certain schools resulting from failure to tronsfer students in; 
4) the need to include stotisticol infomiation on tronsfers in the periodic reports 

to the Court. t 

The plaintiffs requested supplementary relief from the Court on the foregoing four" . 
points. Judge Larson's Memorandum Order for Supplementor/ Relief was bonded down on 
May 8, 1973. 

Minneopolis Tribune , Thursdoy, Moy 25, 1972. 

2o * 
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In brief, "on the four poinL Order stipulated that: 

1) 35% Maximum Minority Enrollment 

Because only one school is invvolved, and the opening of the schoo! is still 
a year and o half away, the Court will not now order any modification in 
the plan- 

2) Faculty Integration ^ . ' . 

On elementary school faculty integration, the Court accepted the district's 

0 

promise that there would be one full-time faculty member in each ejementary 
school by Fall 1973, with the'understanding that the "faculty member may be 
^a principal,, assistant principal, full time classroom teacher or full time certi- 
fied per'^onnel in a position of authority vis-avis the children's education." 

On the secondary level, the Court ordered that the district "integrbte the 
faculties so that each school would npt have less than 6% nor more than 12% 
minority teachers, effective in the FalltDf 19^4. 

Transfers ^ 
A> Band Transfers: The district was en|Oined from banding certain schools in 
the future and ordered that "no further transfers among these schools may be 
fronted by j)rincipa!s in theJu^uK9, unless they improve or have no effect on 
the rocioi balance at both the sending and the receiving school. If any trans- 
Fers whin this band have been granted but have not yet become effective, they 
should be rescinded." 

B, Appe als Committee on Transfers: V/hile the Court agreed with the district 
that there may be valid educational reosons for transfers that have some segre- 



gaUve effects, if- nofed that the district had not been as discriminating as 
it might have been in granting elementary transfers* 

As to secondary transfers, the Court asked for an exercise of caution when 
a paf6nt supplements an application. for transfer with a professional recom- 
mendation coVicerning the desirability of transfer, with spqcial note fhat 
"if the Committee falls Into the habit of granting any transfer accompanied 
by a cursory professional statement based on one meeting with the child 
and/or parent, those parents with the financial or social means will have 
available' to them an automatic transfer." 

The Court found the. plaintiff's request to rescind all transfers granted by 
the Appeals Committee within the last year unnecelssary since aJI transfers 
were to be reviewed each year and the Committee would be in a position 
to deny any which did not show "educational necessity." 

C. Optional Attendance Zones; There were certain elementary and secondary 
optional attendance zones scheduled to be closed in September 1973 and 
September 1974. The Court ordered that "those children who have exercised 
the option to transfer from one school to anofher prior to the 1972-73 school 
year may continue at the transferee school. Those who exercised the option 
for the first time in 1972'"73 shall have their transfers rescinded and shall 
attend the home schoo.L" 

D. Underutilization of Schools: The Court disagreed with the district in its 
reasoning for making particular transfers to alleviate overcrowding in prefer- 
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ence to other transfers which would have achieved the same results. The 
plarntiff had referred to the strategy vQS in violation of the Court's order and 
as being segregative in effect. The Court mentioned the segregative nature 
of the contemplated transfers and ordered the district not to institute them* 

4) Reporting / 

The district was directed to include in its semi-annual reports to the Court 
statisHcs on transfers (band transfers. Appeals Committee transfers, optional ^ 
ottenckince area transfers and any ptheV type contemplated) stating home and 
transferee school, number of transfers granted, number of transfers denied and 
the race of those children requesting transfers, whether granted or denied. 

<? 

In subsequent reports to the Court, the district^suggested the necessity for modifi- 
cations of the plan principally on the basis of the purchase of a school which would have 
an effect upon other schools in the West area, and because of the hardships the Court's 
J2% celling for minority faculty at the secondary leyel posed for the district in terms of 
its requiring reassignment of substantial numbers of minority teachers, effecting serious 
morale problems, and inhibitfng the recruitment of additional minority teachers, since 
the district would have serious problems placing minority teachers already on staff. 

Basically, district reports indicated close adherence to its schedule for plan 
Implementation as ordered by the Court. 
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STATEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLE 

The Minnoapolis Board oC Education is^ fully 
commiltcd to providing; quality education for all 
studcnlo. Ee::ause learning is a ptciouiidly iiiaivid- 
ual experience, the Zvlinneapohs Board of Educa- 
tion rrafTirms iv> commitment to education which 
enhances the dignity, worth, and uniqueness of the 
individual learrier. Quality education requires ed- 
ucational experiences which enable students to 
master the basic skills of reading, arithmetic, and • 
language arts, and equally important^ to develop 
skills in human relations. 

Although this country and this community have 
made strides toward better human relations, some 
evidence suggests the country is moving toward 
separate societies; in Minneapolis this could mean 
one Black, onp Indian, one white; one wealthy, one 
poor. American society still maintains political and 
.social institutiohs that deny some men just treat- 
ment, equal opportunity, and equal^ rights. 

Every American has an equal right to a public 
education. Yet equal opportunity for education may 
be impaired or even destroyed by racial and econ- 
omic segregatibn in public schools- 
Lack of interracial contacts lead to fear, ignor- 
ance, prejudice, and racism. Students without in- 
terracial contacts will develop an inaccurate view 
of society and will be poorly prepared to partici- 
pate eflectively in a multi-racial comrnunit^'. To 
forego opportunities to educate students for a 
multi-racial society vrould be to fail them. Public 
Schools have the moral and educational obligation 
to deal deliberately and directly with the issues 
and problems of race, for the quality of our human 
relations is a key ingredient of good education. 

In 1S3T, ihe Jlinneapolis Board of Education 
adopted the Human Relations Guidelines and in- 

tv support.. Excellent education in Minneapolis in 
tn-2 commg decade will require new plans and an 
even greater etTort. We canr.ot wait for housing 
patterns to change. Such a delay would deny qual- 
ity integrated educational experiences to even 
more students than are currently deprived of such 
experiences. 

It is fortunate that today there are students from 
minority groups in all Minneapolis Public Schools. 
This has permitted the opportunity for deeper and 
broader human relationships. 

In this decade of excellence in Minneapolis pub- 
lic education, each school will be allecte'd. Within 
^ tr-j r:';;r;iC':> nv.;Uu:lc to the r.':hMl d'Strzc" e. ch 
" . ; r . •. II C' :-;.»rir;:i;\\: t:? 
develop ills own poieniial lully. 



AN EDUCATIONAL GOAL FOR THE 1970'S: 

.An educational goal of the Minneapolis Public 
Schools for tli2 next decade is quality education 
for all if^udonls. A quality school is 1) a school 
\vhich io well-equipped and v/ell-stailed, 2) a school 
ii. which racial composition or the student body 
approximates the racial composition of the total 
sf.dont population in the Mimieapolis Public 
Schools, Z) a school where there is a. climate of 
mutual trust and respect among the student body, 
faculty and school community, and 4) a school 
v;h3re a significant majority o'f.the students per- 
form at or above acceptable minimum reading and 
computation performance levels. 

The accomplishment of the Minneapolis goal of 
full commitment ^to quality education tor all learn- 
ers will require exceptional effort including' 
apptupriate resources directed to educationally 
unrepresentative schools. 

STATEMENT OF DEFINITION: 

A school is educationally unrepresentative when: 
The percentage of minority group enrollment 
in the school exceeds two times the percent- 
age of minority group enrollment of the 
Minneapolis school district, iviinority group 
enrollment of the district shall be determined 
each yeai* by the Mimieapolis Public Schools" 
sight count. 

B. The percentage of majority group enrollment 
in the individual school exceeds the percent- 
age of majority group enrollment in* the 
district. 

C. A significant proportion of the student popu- 
lation performs below acceptable reading an'd 
computation levels established by city and 
national norms. 

For the ourDoso of defi'^ition. the ferm "m;no-:n- 
group*' inciuaes Bfack Americans, Indian Ameri- 
cans, and Spanish-Surnaqied Americans. These 
terniswere established by the United States Depart-^ 
ment of Health, Education and Welfaie. Llajority 
^roup means Caucasian Americans, 

RECOxMMENDZD PROGRAI/IS AND 
•AFPROACIvISS FOR IMPROVING 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

The following programs and approaches are 
recommended for expanding learning opportunities 
for students of Minneapolis Public Schools, 

Urban Transfer Program 
SliiJv^^^r- i>f 5.:a»v^itv q^vo-jc and ninoritv rjrovp 

guaraians tc participate in tiie Urban Transfer 
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rrc^r.:u 1) if such trr.n^fcrc will unnrovc the 
racial compo.ii:ioM in ko\t\ l!ie sci^.din'; and receiv- 
ing schools. un:l 2) iLS'.;ch t:ar:?:cTS v;ill not pj>iilt 
inovcicrov.'diii;; in the fcco:vi:»:; :;c;iool. nccci\iii^ 
schools ihall *jD aliocalcJ sanporlive staff to njsist 
students and /acuity. Tlie receiving school .-jhall 
autbmaticallj Lnon ifans fcr become \Ke new licme 
atioivianco ol a i- ti,ini)lerco and he shall continue • 
Ihiou.'.h the : Jc.> -Iniy v*:',0'/L uasisporlaLion cost 
shall be Iurni:>hc^ ;,-hen needed. 

•Pilot Hairirg Prog/iinis 

The school year IS '0-71 shall be a planning year 
• for a variety of pilot programs to be instituted for 
the school year l£)71-72. The school jlistrict sup; 
ports, encourages and will facilitate pilot pairing 
programs, between rchools. Some elementary 
schools may be used t.vhouso primary age students, 
while others would hxise upper elementary age 
students. Some secondary schools may be reorgan- 
ized to accomplish pairing; 

New Buildings, Additions 
and Capital Improvements 

New buildings and additions will be planned and 
built to draw a multi-racial population. 

To the extent possible, portable classrooms will 
not be used a soluti: n for overcrowding. Useable 
classioom.s in other s/iools will be uied to relieve 
overcrov.'diRg. Sludei\:s tvansported into the re- 
ceiving ^school will be -ssigned to the regular class- 
es along with sludon:; of che receiving schools. 
Overcrowding of the . iceiving school will not be 
permitted. 

Size and organization of school buildings can be 
important in contributing to the implementation 
of these guidelines. 

New elementary school buildings should not ex- 
ceed 900 students. If more than one elementary 
school buildinc is built on thfe sarne site the maxi- 
mum size should not exceed 700 students. 

Secondary schools may be organized on the 
house plan.'Under the house plan the student body 

administraUvo staff. Ench **house'' in a secondary 
school will, contain appro>:ima:ely 700-1000 stu- 
dents. No, sccondaiy schooi siiaii liave more than 
' 30OO students. 

. ' Educational Conlcrs and Learning Laboratories 

Consicicration will be given to the development 
of educational Centers to rcrvc upper elementary 
and junior hif^ii school a^e students'. These centers 
will provide cppoitunitioo for a variety of enrich- 
ing ^.experiences in sucli areas ?s art; foreign Ian- 
gua;,(:S. nva'ilc. creniive dir.matic.-. science, and the 
performm-j arts.Studcnlj irom a number of scnool 
alicudance\"rea.s will attend at the same time. Sim- 
il^i 1" I' '^'.r*!' * *'* 0"' v.'5*l ^' '•■j't* " *T 
Ir* ■■ .' ... * • J . . ... : : 

• v:u icd CNCt.: je;icc;> in s'.ivii nreci.i r.i coir.pu'.ci tccli- 
nolojiv, occuinticnal Itainin^, ar/.l the periorming 
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Consideration will he riven to or;^ani::ing hi'jh 

er entr;. and exit as well as to nr^.ake better use of 
learr.il t:j lab'"»rri''>r;e^, and oih.cr ricii educational 
resources of the city, Tlie quarter plans that have 
boon inv:leir.ont6.1 to date have divided ihe regular 
oclsool year ir.to tour p:u:ts. 

Magnet Schools and Magnot-Typo Frograms 

Magnet prcqrams are designed to attract stu- 
dents from othcv attenrictnce areas for specialized 
programs. The rn;r^net prorjrGm. that has-been uu- 
plemented at Central High School draws students 
from surrounding junior high districts. 

Consideration will be given to tha establishment 
of other magnet programs both elementary and 
secondary. These pro-/?ams will be designed to pro-r 
vide a greater number of educational options to 
students while imjjr6ving the 'racial distribution. 
P^Ucipation in these programs v/ill be voluntary. 

Basic Skills Improvenient 

The 1971 and future budgets will reflect a high 
priority for reading and the basic skills of UTiting.^ 
speaking and mathematics. Curriculum consultants 
in collaboration with the Departments of Elemen- 
tary'" and Secondary Education and faculty will 
provide leadership in the establishment of city- 
v.Mde objectives for reading, computational and 
communication skills. Intervention program.s will 
be instituted. in any sch.ool v/hen a significant pro- 
portion of the student population is belov; accep*;- 
able levels. 

Adninistraiivo Decentraljzatioa 
by ihe Develcprr.ent o£ Pyramids^ 

There arecurifently two Pyramids,. composed of 
groups of related schools. The further administra- 
tive decentralization into pyramids will facilitate 
delivery of services to children and faculty, and 
improve communication with parents and citizens. 
.Fiscal control a.nd policy determination shall re- 
main the- responsibility of the I\rinneapoIis Board 
of Education. 

S'^eclp.lized Prcrrr^.ns 

1. City-wide observances and programs will be 
developed to celebrate American Indian Week, 
Black History Week, and N'ational Brother- 
hood Week. As an extension of our eP.'ort to 

. develop understanding and appreciation it* 
would be appropriate to commeniorate A.m.eri- 
cai^ from many racial and ethnic groups \vho 
have served humanity, 

2. Cooperative educational programs shall be * 
established am.ong schools to allow students, 
faculties and parents from various groups to 
work together in such Creative learning sit- 
uations such as m.ulti-racial retreats and 
music/art festivals. 



^ » * » ♦ * 



annually. Alteration of boundaries will depend up- 
on factors such as safety, d:st::nce. transportation, 
integration, and capacity of buildings. 
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Curriculum Dorelvpn^ont 
Curriculum is the hcnrt of a sound proffcr-Ti tor 
^ qu'alily eclucntion nnci is dcsiunod in part to pre- 
pare all 3tu;rcnt3 for life in a tr/jlli-raclal ccnur.un- 
- ity, nation, artel world. 

L A comprehensive K-12 social studies program 
shall be . i-quired of all students, focusinii on 
awarenes^'o the American q/pcrience includ- 
ir^g allethn> groups. Such a pV'7:;ram is being 
developed bv >cci'al studies curriculunn con- 
sidtants in collaboration v/ith the faculty arrd 
shall be ready for implementation by Fall, 
1973. 

2. Contribution ol minority and ethnic groups 
shall coritinue to be included in the regular 
curriculum, K-12. Minority history shall con- 
tinue to be oflererl as a special elective in high 
schools. 

3. Supplemental oliort units on " minority and 
ethnic cultures shall be developed, tested, and 
implemented. The responsibility for develop- 

, ment and implementation of such materials 
shall rest with the appropriate curriculum 
consultants v/ori^ing in collaboration with' the 
Department of Intergroup Education. 
4* Consideration shall. be given to the establish- 
ment ot minority cultural centers. 
•5. Effective September, 1970, the Task Force on 
Minority CuUunjs, under the direction of the 
Department of tntergroup Education, is fo- 
cusing its effort > on staff development and 
teaching in predcninantly Caucasian schools. 
. \ 6. The principal an: faculty of each school in 
the system will je encouraged to improve 
curriculum and implement ne-.v organization- 
al patterns. Noii-gfaded schools, team teach- 
ing, more individualized instruction and more 
independent study shall be encouraged. 

7. Education materials will be reviewed peri- 
odically so that distortions, derdgatory state- 
ments, and untruths can be eliminated^Minor- 
ity group faculty will be represented on all 
evaluation cam.mittees reviewing any materi- 
als. The recommendations from such commit- 
tees shall be coordinated throuch theDeoarl- 
menc ot Iniergroup jtiOucauon. 

8. Procedures for selecting' learning materials 
shall be critically reviewed by representative 
faculty groups. Suppliersot learning materials 
will be apprised of the Mirfheapolis Public 
Schools pohcy regarding the necessity of hon- 
est and fair treatment.of all groups. 

Personnel Practices 

1. Intensified efforts to increase the number of 
competent and qualified minority grouo ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and other "schoorstafT, 
.and civil service personnel shall be continued. 

2. New minority group teachers and administr^a- 
tive personnel wifl be assi-^ned to schools 
thrntgho'.U tho ."c^ *: ■ .''I;: fr.::.:!"- r.- 

the racial composition of the total school dis- 
trict's student population. 
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3. .Continuous efforts shall be made' to recruit 
ciiiu maliuatira cadre oi leuchuig lacuity arvd 
stall who are sensiiive, con)p(?tent and'com- 

p>!r>r>H t\*n ryf\c*r\<: pf f hc\ iltncr-CltV chlld. 

4. Special attention shall be given to the recruit- 
ment of experienced and successful irmer-city 
teachers. 

5. Teacher traini.ng institutions, the State De- 
p^artmep.t of Ed'tcntion and the Civil^SCrrice 
Commission v/ili be encouraged to assist mi- 
nority group persons to qualify for certifica- 
tion and placement at all levels within the 
Minneapolis Public Schools. 

6. Experienced staff in schools on the outer edge 
of the city will continue to be encouraged to 
exchange with teachers in inner-city schools, 

7. A reserve teacher cadre of experienced and 
specially trained supportive personriel should 
be assigned to inner-city schools. Ixi, addition 
to regular substitute duties,' thpse siibstitutes 
should free the regular teabhei^s for training, 
curriculum * planning and increased parent 
contacts. 

Faculty and Staff Development 

1. -Appropriate programs in human relations, 
minority history and culture, and other relat- 
ed subjects v;ill be offered to all staff members 
of the ALinneapolis Public Schools tluoughout 
the year. 

2. Orientation and in-service training with spec- 
ial emphasis on human relations will be mand- 
atory for all teachers new to the MinneaooUs 
Public Schools. * • " 

3. City-wide^ released time programs for facuhv 
^ and .staff, impicnriented September, 1970, will 

be continued. Released tirhe gives school fa- 
culty additional opportunities to work on more 
effective educational programming. As part of 
this program, all school personnel will partici- 
pate in appropriate human relations activities. 

SUPPORTIVE MEASURES 
ResearcE and Evaluation 

The Dennrtmont of Research, in cnllahnnfion 
with appropriate ccnsultants and faculty shall es- 
tablish research and assessment procediures for pro- 
grams related to integrated education. Periodic 
reports shall be made to the Superintendent of 
Schools. Research findings and experiences of other 
communities will also be used m plimnLng educa- 
.tional programs. 

Public Infoitaation: Annual Sight Count 

Yearly sight counts will be conducted in aU 
schools! This information will be collected by the 
Inform-ation Services Center, and submitted to the 
department of Health. Education and Welfare, the 
Slate Department of Education, and the ]Minneap- 
oi:s community. 

Th:^ Si't-i-^nt . 

by ill J Mir.;:c:..)olis FuLUc Sjh::Ij to 
implement these Guidelines have the ultimate «{cal 
of improving the educational program for students, 
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but additional recommendations for students in- 
clude: 

1. Student acuvitic; c'c-.^itincd to enha::ce stu dent 
ri^h'^J, r^^-ron^iHi'-^^o-; ard coryJuct will e- 
ceive conlinutd .ai:onf.on. 

2. EfTorts will be nwXc to Uivolvc students in 
planning their education and m determining 
school policy. . 

3. Non-school organizations rcqnest.ng school 
participation ot :.li::re:.pol:3 Public S:aoob 
studenis shall provide :ho aaministratioii with 
a written statement oi assurance that partici- 
pating students will not be discriniina'.ed a- 
gainsi because of race^ color, creed, or national 
origin, 

^ 4. Recruitment of students and interviews with 
students for purposes f)f college, vocational 
trades, apprenticeship programs, employment 
and scholarship programs Vv*ill be on a non- . 
discriminatory basis, -c^ll activities will be 
open to eligible students irrespective of race, 
^ ethnic origin, or religion. Particular consider- 
ation shall be given toMecruitrr.ent and inter- 
viewing of students where such involvement 
is determined by the school as ottering equal 
educational opportunities. 
5. School clubs and othi^r student-school related 
activities shall not bar membership to students 
because of race, color, creed or religion. 

Tho Slate of Minnesota 

- The Minneapblis Board of Education appreciates 
recent State eriorts to improve the quality o£ urban 
public education. There are a variety ot additional 
ways in which the State could become a partner 
with cities as they move towaid integrated educa- 
tion such as: 
1. Providing additional State aids for students 

coming to schools in first grade with reading 

handicaps. 

2* Providing transportation and tuition auls for 
urban and inter«district transfer program. 

3. Removing the building construction bond 
limitation. 

4. Revising the State aid formula. 

5. Providing construction aid for new buildings 
or additions v/hich are planned to hous3 a 
muiu-raciai, muiti-ecuuonuc i«Cei siuaeut pop- 

^ ulation.* 

6. Providing additional equipment and learning 
materials for inncr-ciiy scacois. 

7. Supporting J.Iinneapohs' nationwide efforts to 
recruit minority grouo em.ployces. 

8. Determining that numa.i relations e.^periences 
be a requirement for State certification and 
that sucn training be a prerequisUe to obtain- 
ing an education degree from Slate institu- 
tions of higher education. 

9. Providing financial support for early child- 
hood education programs. 

Tho Minneapolis Cotr.muaiiy 
1. Communitv under.=:tandin^ and support is es- 

^ ' ' /• • *. * ^ C ' ! ' ■ • f " •'» * *' 

Public Schools. The adnuniotiation and teach- 
ers will increase their efforts to communicate 



plans and jnograriib bv u-y^ ot tjitf i:c\Vb media, 

dio Station (KDKM). and o'^xt Cu'^cti*. c w.iys. 
2. To tho cv!» »K T'^-^^ 'h'o ^h'^ i'»»n*p*p«^r*''*son of 
major now pro!;i"nrns will preceded b./ pres- 
entation, d:>cu5.<ioii, and su citation c£ con- 
cerns ^'dm students, faculty, ^> u'crits and other 
citizens. 

3*. /\rea/re^ionnl or pvramid ad*, tcory commit- ^ 
ioc.7 V. ill l.e i!iCd :u C' »n;p j: a cvty-'^'-*ide 

schools' community coinni'.auc»..v4C»n nelv.-ork. 
Major reiponsibility for coor !ina':on with lo- 
cal schoorcommunilies roiis v/ith f aoh princi- 
pal. 

4. The School Building Planning Department 
shall keep the Superintendent of Schools alert- 
ed tQ developments in city housing patterns ^ 
and will arriangc periodic sessions ?mong rep- 
resentatives from the Housin'^ and )-cdevelop- 
ment Authority, City PlriP.ning Department, 
other housing and real estate groups and^ 
ofTicials of the Minneapolis Public Schools. 

5. The Minneapolis Board of Education fully 
supports all etlorts of the city, public and pri- 
vate groups to insure open housing patterns, 
and will designate a member of the Personnel 
Department to assist sci\ool ennployees in 

* securing adequate housing. 

6. The Minneapolis Public Schools welcomes 
communications from public and r:)n-pubUc' 
schools and other educational insti:it)ons in 
the area to promote efforts to provide quality 
integrated edteation* 

IMPLEMENTATION: 

The School admin'r/.ration will begin a ilovelcp- 
ment of a Minneapolis comprehensive olan boned 
upon these Guidelines witli" c!*jiu*ly stated educa- 
tional goals, Older of priorities, and delineated pro- 
gram components: 

A'jegislativc program will be based in part on 
these Guidelines for submission to the 1971 Min- 
nesota Legislature. 

Implementation of a. quality education?! pro- 
gram is in lar^e p:.rt wnv.n^ont i.pon tho .r/:.:::: 
bility of adequate Federal, State and local funding. ■ 

ingly important and appropriate. 

The J^Iinneapolis Board of Educ*Vvion recognises 
the limitauom it fr.cos v.*ith is^-'-MViciont f-.mJs and 
will do all in its pov/er to s^c;u-e sufllcient funds to 
recruit and relaih competent teachers, administra- 
tors and supportix-o pori'Oi.uiel \x\}o\\ which a qual- 
ity education is dopendont. Tho need for more 
equipment, surficient supplies and materials for 
classroom instruction is acknov/ledgcd. 

SUMMARY 

The challenge of the TO's is a great opportunity 
for people oi Mir..nc?.po!is and various school- 
community a*;onoios to re^^pond and ccntribute to , 
the imnrovement of ihe hnrnan condition in the 

c.:/ . . . ^ •> 

quality cdac^.iicn t"» 'ivery student in the iliiuieap- 
oli5 Public Schools. 
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Tlja following sections suoirarize a much more detailed proposal 
presented to the HinneapoTis Board of Education^'on March 14;'L974. 



INTRODUCTION* 

This report represents the Minneapol i% Public. School aduinistration's response tou 
the Board's request for recofmendations on Ym ;he systcfn may move to overcome segregation 
and provide qua-lity integrated education. , 

The Minneapolis Human Relations Guideline. (HRG), as aoproved by the^^oard of Educa- 

£ionMn 1S70» speak to the irrportance of tCdi.hlrg and learning the b^sic skills qf .reading 

and writing and arithmetic^ They also speaJ; t? t^ie.iirportance of a school where 'there is 

acclimate of rnutual trus.t and respect anong the slident body, faculty, school and coni^unity. 

They also- acVnowledge that an absence of inter-racial experiences may lead to fear, 4gno- 

rance» prejudice and racistn. 'jj 

• > . • f 

The administration's recomnendations to the Board are designed to accomplish the 
goals of the Human Relations Gui(le1ines. 

Thc*»proposals will not provide opportunities T:r all schools in the city tg have 
full-time opportunities, for Integrated education, buc there can be concurrent planning 
for programs of inter-school full and *part-time visits and for important curriculum and 
human relations programs. • 

' The plans that follow include many facuV^y and commjnity ideas and are designed to , 
pillow the Minneapolis community to have control over its own planning for integration. 

The administration and Board have never advocated massive, compulsory, cross-city 
bussing for Minneapolis and such wijl not be found in these proposals. 

Wc find nothing sacred in a fixed ratio of 30t minority-major i ty ratios* believing*^ 
Our sc|iools may vary in racial and socio-economic composition status. We will not di'sperse 
our minority population to schools in small numbers. There will bfe m random selection of 
Students for programs of student exchange. ^ Pt:iniary emphasis will be placed on the human 
relations/integration aspects of oup plans. ^ -^^^ 

The only students to be invofved in new program begin/^^n^^eptcmbey, 1972 will be 
some of the newly-enteHng students to Jordan and Franklin^unior High Sj^ools and Central 
and Washburn Hhgh Schools, 

We will work through a variety of voluntary programs to iJn|yraTO the\racia composition 
of our schools. We will use the 1972-73 school year to streriythen hutnan relations 
inservice training opportunities for our faculty and staff. We will afs'o permit limited 
acces^ to the Southeast Alternatives by children frofR throqghout the city. 

Several antiquated elementary schools will be closed over the next three to five 
years. We recommend the concept of ^panded oocmunity schocls which will house students 
from larger attendance areas in centralized facil i ties^,which will be constructed and 
administered so as to assure quali'ty education. 

We will provide planning time for faculty and staff to help Insure all children will^ 
have a receptive and secure , pi ace for learning, 

Htich responsibility for success in this undertaking is resident on the teachers,- 
•staff and principals of our several schools. • - . 

We Will not be in the position of garnering the moral and political and financial 
SQpport requir'^ed of. the HRG wi thout a commitment, to. change>.* 

The federal government has not giyen leadership nor adequate attention to tne 
dilecma of the cities. The state has called for integration aqd quality in education, 
but has not provided the financial support needed to accomplish these goals 

Every school district— cijty, suburb, and .rural— has a stake In the efforts of any 
district t^o improve its educational program. We look forward to state and federal support 
within the next year to Support our efforts. 

* - • 

We will blend human relations and curriculum development so that subjects such ^as 
♦ anthropology , history and literature can help increase cjr awareness and understandinq 
of those who are poor* deprived arnd discriminated against.' Ve will increase our efforts 
to purchase books and teaching materials which accurately reflect the contributions of 
minorities. 
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Wcwtll call upon students, parents, and citizens to assist us in developing and 
refining and n>odifying, perhaps expanding, proposals of this report for improving our 
schools* 

Mt stand at a critical point. We either move ahead or we abdicate our responsibility 
which k'^l permit the seeds of inhumanuy, disassociation, disharmony and urloveliness 
to spi«*iJ within and beyond our city^ 

Housing and job. equality are important "^long with education, and we hope that other 
forces in our coffmunity will search for ways to establish employment and residewtial 
cquaUt>f* • ^ 

We will give greater attention to recruiting oTminorf ty faculty and staff for the 
iliiportant professional and tullding support services needed. 

Our ^^tforts in improving human relations may, at times, be confused with permissive- 
ness and independence in the absence of restraint* Kh>le we will commit tine to curriculum 
and human relations, we will stand firm^on the issue that schbols be places where learning 
can take place* 

Lit me repwt— -our goal of quality integrated education, shall be represented by- 
schools where there is a climate of mutual trust and respect among students, faculty and 
school coffjnunity— and where inter-racial experiences help eradicate the fear, the ignorahce, 
the. prejudice and the'racism which so threaten us today. 
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* Suimary of introductory comments to the Hoard of Education by Superintendent 
Jobrt B. Davis, Jr. " . • 
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I. CEflERAL PROGRAM SUPPO«f ^ 

» 

The 1970 Ku^an Relations Guidel ine:f also sta^e that an education)! goal is a quality 
education for alV students. The deseoregatipn-intcgration recofrrtendations proposed are 
currently supported in various ways throughout the entire school district. This section 
illustrates and points out the nviny ways inwhich the several rcconnendations pertaining to 
elenentary and secondary schools are also reinCorccd by and interrelated with existing city- 
wide supportive services. 

f 

A. EXPANDED UR3WI TFWNSFER PROGRAM 

The llrban Transfer Program is a voluntary program to i^enmit the*transfer of students to 
improve the racial compos i tion Mn each school, j'nce i ts 'inception in 1967 , 1 ,114 itudents 
have transferred under the Urban Transfer Progro.. including 253 in 1970-71 and sOI in 1971-72. 
Thirty-five scjiools have received students. Only '.3,*^ of these students have terminated their 
participation in five years. The Department of In:i»rgroup Education reviews all apol: itions 
and provides supportive assistance to students and th^ir families. Orientation meetings are 
held by school personnel and participants. Urodn Trcisfer aides serve in six schools. It is 
the recommendation that the Urban Transfep Program be, expanded: 

1. The present program is successful and Minneapolis will be building upon sycess. 

2. The program provides options for some parents. to select the schobl and» to a degree, 
the^style of learning to be experienced by their children. 

3. The program builds upon existing schools* programs , and personnel, and, to a degree. 



existing transportation 



To expand the Urban Transfer Program several additional steps will n6ed to be con- 
sidered: * ^ ^ * < 

1. Provisions for hot lljnches should be avatl&ble in all elementary schools as soon 
as possib^^e to allow'children under the transfer program to remain for the entire 
Instructional day. Ideally, 14 of the 28 schools should have lunCh facilities 
provided by the fall of 1972, and the remaining 14 by the fall of* 1973. The 
cstimated'cost for supervisory aide service for each school^ program is $3,000 per 

• year. Minor building modifications In each of the schools 'for wirfiig, plumbing, 
etc.. Is estimated 'to be a total of 1550,000 to $60i000 fdr the 28 buildings. 

2. It is hoped that an additional support perscii can be assigned to the office of 
Intergroup Education for each additional 500 students involved in the Urban Transfer 

^> Program. The elenentary and secondary education divisions will examine their aide 
budgets in an effdrt to provide funds for additional support for urban transfer 
5tuder>ts and their families "at the receiving schools. 

3. Precept Board policy provides a bus for each 20iOr more students from on area 
Involved in the, Urban Transfer P/ogram. Consideration should be given to changing 
this requirement for a bus,^o 10-or rore students. Any btudent under the Urban 

; . . Transfer Program who requests transportation reimbursement may receive it if he 
^ uses existing transportatioYt facilities. Eitghty percent of this cost is.state 
reimbursed. 

Southeast Alternatives Progra^m^Citywide Open Enrollment 

' A new variation of the'^Urb'a^NXransfer Program will be the" Voluntary citywide provision 
that interested majoritjy and minority students can apply under an open enrollment policy to 
^ partlci^pate in one of the fivQ Southeast Alternatives schOQlsr Marshall-Uni versi ty High 
School, grades 7-12) , the Free School (K-12), tuttle Contemporary School (K"6),/!arcy Open 
School (ages 5-11)., and Hotley-Pratt Continuous Progress SdhoolS -(aaes 5-11). Southeast 
AU^rqatives. asks the parent to s(51ect the school and the style of learning to hn experienced 

'by His child. Supported as a five-year United States Office of Education Experimental 
Schools project, admission criteria will be established ^o as tc^ maintain the^Southeast 
schools coimitTent to a raciallv and economically diverse student population/ The- receiving 
school shall autOi^atTcal ly upon" transfer become the new attendance district of the transferee 
and he shall continue -through the secondary schcoU Transportation costs shall be fiirnished 
when needed unde^ Board of Education policy. * 

CURRKllLUi DEVELOPMENT." ^N'C SPECIALIitD PROGRAMS \' 

f / A cocprehensi'ie K-12--social studies program for all'Minneapol is studen^s focusing on 
awareness ^o the American axperierce including all ethj\ic nroups continues to be dt?veloDeJ 
and i^^ple^T^entod throughout the district coordinated b> the Elerentary CurriculuTi Ceoartrrent 
arid the Department of.Sifondary Social Studies. This work is being assisted by the CepartiT:ent 
of Intergrouj^Educati'on and the Task^Force on Ethnic^ Studies. 

Since 1972 is the textbook adoption year for* social studies, additional local r^-sivjrces are 

being directed in furthering Che goal toward a comprehensive K-12 social 5tudi»/ curriculum 
as specified in the 1970 Hunan Rjelations Guidelines. * . 

r ' . ■ ■ 
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Ethnic studies courses are bein9 offered in a majority of high schools and in severa' 
Junior high schools. A proposal has been subnitted to the State Department of Education for 
funding under Title III to expand the Task Force on Ethnic Studies. 

The primary responsibility of the Task Force on Ethnic Studies is the initiation, 
crMtion, and (Jevelopjrient of curricula rt^terials dealing with nal ti-ethnic cul tures. These 
fraterfals developed in nicro-units are usually in the field of social studies, history, 
political science and black studies, but some units have been developed for literatur* music 
4nd art courses as well. A wider school system use of these materials is recorriended. 

In an effort to expand the curriciilom of multi-ethnic mterials in 1971-72. l^e 
Departirent of Intergroup Education opened cofm^uni cat ions with six ethnic groups: Th» 
Japanese-Anerican Citizens League, fro'n which several bibliography sources were collected; 
the Anti-Defarr^tion League; the Minneapolis Jewish Council; the American Association 'fc^ 
Jewish Education; the Minneapolis Polish Alliance; the American Swedish Institute; the bons 
of Norway; and the Kexican-A.Tierican Co.-mittee. Seventeen uni ts reflecting ar. experience of 
Black Americans and Indian Arfnericans have been developed and field-tested for citywide dis- 
tribution. 

Helping non-Indian students and educators understand and appreciate Minnesota rndian 
culture was one objective of the Minneapolis Title III Audiovisual Based Indian Resource 
Unit completed in 1971. Program staff produced, tested, evaluated and nade plans for the 
distribution of a series of filn-sound programs that illustrated the problems , culture and 
progress of Minnesota Indian people. Eight instructional units have been distributed to 
100 Minneapolis schools. 

A Learning Materials Conmittee is operative in the various academic disciplines. 
Hinority group faculty and staff are represented on all such cornrnittees. When materials 
arc thoroughly screened and approved they are recormiended to the Superintendent for Board . 
of Education approval. 

Procedures for selecting learning materials are critically reviewed regularly and- 
suppliers of learning materials are apprised of the school district*s policy regarding the 
necessity of honest and fair treatment of all groups. 

It has been and will continue to be the practice of the Minneapolis Public Schools to 
prorote citywide school and coiTin;unity observances and programs to celebrate A^nerican Indian 
Week, Black History l^eek. Dr. Martin Luther King Day, as well as other national and state 
recognized observances of the contribution of other ethnic American groups. The Task Force 
on Ethnic Studies develops , publishes, and distributes to all schoojs educational materials 
for these special occasions. 

C- PERSONNEL PRACTICES 

The personnel practices of the Minneapolis Public Schools are designed to encourage 
the recruitment and employment of individuals who are sensitive, competent and cci^itted to 
the educational neods of all students. Efforts will continue so that the faculty and staffs 
in all "schools will tetter reflect the diversity of the student body that comprises the tocal 
school district's student population. The personnej practices are also designed to fully 
support the desegregation and integration program of the Minneapolis Public Schools. 

In 1971-72 there are a total of 534 minority personnel on roll, Including both class- 
ified and certificated. This is an increase of 53 over the previous year* The number of • 
schools having minority certificated employees increased from 65 to 69 out of 100 between 
1970-71 and 1971-72. 

The Personnel Departrwnt*s priorities for 1972-73 and beyond include: 

1. Since 1964 there has been a greatly expanded recruitment program from one of visit- 
ing Placement offices in the irrmediate five-state area to a nationwide progra-n. In 
' the last four years this effort has been directed nore and more toward recruiting 
on cantpuses having a high percentage of minority situdents enrolled. The major 
effort in the last two years has been in this direction. 

2* Civil 'Service positions are filled on the basis of the results of competitive 
* examinations. Recent efforts have been rpade to modify^ these regulations and pro- 
vide additional opportunities for minority candidates. Currently plans are being 
\ radc through school coi»nselor contact ar\d job fairs to encourage students to seek 

school enip)oym>>nt. The Personnel OepartT^ent.wil I continue to v,ork with the Civil 
Service Co.Tnission and other agencies to recruit minority personnel. 




3* Every effort will be made to assure that the staff of individual, schools becornes 
better Integrated. These efforts arc limited because of three factors: 

a. the limited nunber of anticipated vacancies; 

b. the present transfer policy gives preference to teachers presently employed 
over newly hired teachers in the filling of vacancies; 
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c. the limited supply of minority teacher and administrative candidates. 

4. Each year teachers are encouraged to request transfers and one year exchangc-v v;ith 
other teachers. The response for exchanges has been quite limited in the pa?*' but. - 
there appears to be an increased ii^terest in this type of movement during tb^ 
current year. The Personnel Oepartient will. vigorously promote this voluntary . 
faculty program. 

5, Two years ago a reserve teacher cadre training program trained reserve teachers 
for inner city schools under a federally funded program. "In addition, under the 
Emergency Employrnent Act, ten teachers have been employed as reserve teachers to 
improve the service to schools not previously having a specific reserve teacher 
assigned to that school. These reserve teachers will be employed as long as funds 
are available. 

D. FACULTY AND STAFF DEVELOPHEffT 

Faculty and staff development appear in the costs section of all plans. Areas of activity 
under this plan include: ^ 

1. Program Developfiient- 'When staffs change from one program to another such as from 
self-contained to continuous progress, or from one text to another, major adjust- 
«»ents in teaching techniques, organization, and materials must be made. The 
development of programs requires time, concentrated effort, and financial resources. 

2. Human Relations- »the ability to coirmunicate effectively with sensitivity is 
required increasingly in today's educational processes. These skills must be 
developed by staffs if they are to, maximize their educational effectiveness. 

3. Ethnic St"<^ies— as Minneapolis desegregates its schools, teachers will come in 
contact with students and parents from diverse ethnic backgrounds. To effectively 
work with groups, the teacher nust be sensitive to the values, attitudes and out- 
looks possessed by those various individuals. 

During 1971-72, progress has been made regarding: 

" 1. Faculty representatives from 100 schools continue their citywide efforts on the 
Human Relations Chairmen Committee assisted by the Department of Intergroup 
Education. An all-day ccTinunications laboratory was held in .November and another 
in January. Two faculty members were appointed on special assignment in January 
to assist the administration in securing faculty reactions and suggestions to the 
three desegregation plans. These faculty meff^bers will continue until June in 
securing faculty and staff responses to the Superintendent's March 14 recommenda- 
tions. 

2. Orientation and inservice training programs for new teachers have been conducfed 
in 1970-71 and 1971-72 using Title I funds as well as local funds in the pyramid 
schools. These efforts will continue for new teachers. 

3* Proposals for funding from private foundations have been submitted for the 

establishment of the Minneapolis Human Relations Training Center. Three distinct 

, components have been identified in order to prdvide assistance to all local building 
facul ties'and staffs, The first component will provide all faculties with'human 
relations training activities designed, to increase the potential for successful 
integration. A second component will provide classroom teachers with assistance * 
in the development of instructional materials in the various disciplines while the 
third component will increase the capacity of the Task Force on Ethnic Studies to 
provide supportive curriculum developruent services. Action on these proposals is 
expected by this surrmer. ( 

4. Tuesday released time for faculty and staff has been used for curriculum 
developfrent, group planning ti^2 for teaching teams and teachers at different 
grade levels, consultants' nestings , and a variety of staff develooment activ- 
ities including'aspects on h^j^^n relations. It is anticipated that the pro- 
gram will continue in 1972-73. A significant number of released time programs 



with a particular cnphasis on motters pertaining to desegregation .and integration 
will be held in each Minneapolis school. 

E. TAl STUDENT 

Efforts by the All-Ci ty Stydent Council to present a Student Rights and pespons ibil i ties 
Document culminated in the adiiplion of a statement by the- Board of Education on June 8» 1971. 



The 1971-72 school year has seen the implerentation of the Student Rights and Respon- 
sibilities statement in all senior high schools. Several boards of review have been used to 
hear studert complaints. A voters registration drive in all senior high schools has allowed 
eligible 'students to register within their local schools. Senior high School principals 
reaffirmed tit-ir position not to participate in Girls* State unless discrininatory policies 
were eliminated. The Minneapolis Schools will continue the co-Twitiflent to enhance the 
educational opportunities of students by further icpJeT^entation of the 1970 Hunan Relations 
Guidelines and the 1971 Students' Rights and Responsibilities Guidelines as adopted by the 
Board of Education. 

F. THE CO^i^:t•?iXTY 

iiicre 1s a constant effort comnunicate accurately and quickly with the Minneapolis 
School community and there have been significant efforts in the past several years. 

Over 10,000 copies of the 1970 Human Relations Guidelines have been distributed. 
Approximately 100 meetings in schools were held during the winter 1971-72 to discuss the 
three desegregation plans and the Board of Education held a public hearing February 8, 1972. 
Public information sessions are planned April 4 and 5. 

6. TliE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

The 1970 Human Relations Guidelines contained nine rocorrrendations for consideration 
by the 1971 Minnesota Legislature. A review of the 1971 Minnesota legislative session and 
Its relation tc the Minneapolis Public Schools proposals includes: 

1. RegiPdr transportation aids were provided Minneapolis taxpayers for the first tine 
In hintory which will support students involved in ^he urban transportation program* 
No transportation nor tuition aids were provided for interdistrict transportation 
programs. 

2. The state'aid formula was' revised. The basic aid was increased and .addi tional 
payments assigned for students from AFOC families. For the 1972-73 school year the 
Minneapolis School: wili receive approximately 32X of its budget from state funding 
sources , but a local levy limitation has been imposed. 

3. Funds were made cvailabl e under Ciiapter 934 to support human relations training for 
the total building staffs from fourteen Minneapolis Public Schools during the coming 
school years. 

4. A Council on Quality Education was established to encourage educational innovations, 
and on March 1 Minneapolis submitted at leas^t thirty- proposals for consideration. 
Notification should come within, the next few nonths. 

The 19?3 legislative program will be developed v^ith participation frofn faculty, staff, 
parents and ccrrrrunity groups. The legislative program will again contain portions designed 
to support quality integrated education. Another effort will be nade to extend the building 
construction bonding .authori ty of the district to meet the still existing rehabilitation and 
new builrfiiig ne?ds. 

H. kESEARCH WiO EVAIUAUUN 

Coordinated by the Research and Evaluation Depart-^ent. several studies have been co.-n- 
pleted or are in process related to evaluating various aspects of the Human Relations 
Guidelines. Efforts are divided into three sections: fir^it, studies related to a review 
of literature, n-ost of it on desegregation; second, a iK.ting of cc.T>pleted studies; and* 
third, a brief synopsis of studies in progress. 

As the Minneapolis Schools proceed with desegregation and int^*gration, there is the 
concurrent comitrent for further careful research and evaluation studies. 
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I. BASIC SKILLS IMPROVEMENT 

The Minneapolis Public Schools place high priority on reading and the basic skills of 
writing, speaking and mathenvjtics. This fundarrental priority is exhibited in the conmi tinent 
of local and federal fundjs yearly. It is anticipated that with the approval of the df.-^egre- 
gation and integration recornendations as proposed, Title One funds will continue to 
available to serve those stydents who are low inco:ne and educationally disadvantaged a:* de- 
fined by the federal government. Minneapolis will still be able to concentrate its funding ♦ 
on particular schools and student populations. 

A wide variety of educational programs hive been initiated by building faculties and ^ 
staffs in recent years in the determined citywide effort to enhance students mastering 'the 
reading, co^Tmunica tion and computational skills. >iany of these programs in the basic skills 
area are made possible through funds provided by federal legislation. /Vtjong the many federal 
progra/ns concentrating on the basic skills and related ar^s are: 

; ; ]. The Bryant-Hann and Lincoln-Hay Concentrated Education Centers 
which include Bryant Youth Educational Support and Lincoln ' 
Learning Centers ' 

2. Clinton Pilot Cassette Center 

3. Individually Prescribed Instruction in Hath 

4. Job Corps Reading * 

5. Auxiliary Personnel ProgranT'( Aides) 

6. Katheniatics Basic Skills Development Project * 

7. Hobile Learning Centers (Oorsett Trailers) 

8. Project Seed - Mathematics Specialist Program 

9. Pyrarr s Reading Program ' ' , 

10. Preschool for, Urban Children 

11. Regional Prescriptive Instr'uction Center (PIC) 

12. Urban Centers for Quality Integrated Education 

13. Student Support Program (Title Ught) 

14. Adult Basic Education Program 

15. Special Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) 

16. Jobs 70 Prograin 

17. Preschool Program for Hearing Impaired Children . . 

18. MJTA Program (Manpower Development Training Act) 

19. Irving Adjusbnent Center 

20. Hann Parent Center 
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!!• ELEMENTARY OESEGREGATION-INTEGRATIOK PROGRAM 



A. INTRODUCTION 

The proposals for eleir^ntary schools lave txo major goals: 

!• The provision for elimination of tht maximum nurrfaer of racially isolated 
. schools. 

The replaceinent of the maximum number of old, obsolete pre-1900 elementary 
buildings. 

Guidelines upon which the components arc basetf are: 

1. Keeping travel distance for students to a maximum of 30 minutes one way - with an 

average trip of between 15-20 minutes. 

2. Wot dispersing minority students in small numbers. 

3. Having children from a residential area attending school with their peers. 

4. Involving students from adjoining areas wherever possible. 

5. Strengthening the existing commitment of the Minneapolis Schools to the 
community school concept with "lighted schools" that serve the entire 
community. 

€• AccoflTplishing socio-economic integration where possible. 

There are thr«e basic methods proposed to accomplish the major goaU: * 

1. Expanded Cormunity Schools to serve a wider attendance area. They will be sub- 
divided Into units that will house between 500 and 600 students. 

2. dusters of Schools and a "Pairino" to facilitate the development of primary {K-3) 
and intenrediate units. ^ 

3. Pi lot Program of Learning Centers where students may be involved for short periods 
. o7 time in Integrated and enriched learning experiences. 

The elementary components have been developed in such a manner as to be generally 
consistent with the long-ranae plans for school construction developed by the Michigan 
State Study of 1963 and adopted by the City. Proposals from the Oomian-Sargent Report of 
1969 and the Citizens* School Facilities Report of 1971 have been incorporated. The 
coffponents provide flexibility of use so that changing conditions and circumstances may be 
net. For exairple, schools proposed to be used as primary {K-3) and intermediate (4-6) 
centers may as easily serve a K-6 student population. The placement of schools has been 
proposed with the knowledge that the elementary school age student population is declining 
In Minneapolis, as it is nationally; and that a miiximum amount of flexibility is required 
to meet changing needs. « ^ 

The elementary school components which follow are predicated on the belief that the 
significant factor in irproving the quality of educationa> opportunities for all children 
. rests with a dedicated staff, supported by an involved and informed cornnunity. Time and 
opportunity for staff development are prooosed. Consideration is given to the desire of 
parents to help mold the educational experiences of their children. Resources, human and 
Baterial* within tjie constraints of available funds, are pledged. 

B. PROPOSALS ' * 

1. EXPANDED COMMUNITY SCHOOL, NORTH PYRAMID AREA 

li. Construct a two-unit comunity school to replace Hawthorne and Lowell. The 
new attendance area will include all of Hawthorne and the portion of Lowell 
and Willard east of Penn Avenue. 

b. • A prirrary program (K-3) will be housed in one unit and an interrediate 
program (4-6) will be housed in the other unit. 

c* The primary unit will have a continuous progress program, 

d. The intermediate unit will utilize team teaching. 
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Effects of Change : 

1. Replaces Hawthorne and Lowell which are pre-1900 buildings. 

2. Assists in desegregating fillard, while providing interracial exoeriences 
'in the current Lowell, Burner, Hawthorne, and Willard districts. 

Timetable : 

1972- 73 Planning 

1973- 74 Staff Oevelopn>€nt, Begin construction 

1974- 75 Construction completed* Students assigned, Staf^ Oeveloprnent continued. 

Program implemented* 

^ 2. EXPAMDED COKMUMITY SCHOOL. HORTH OF LAICE STREET 

a. Construct a three-unit corrmunity school north of Lake Street. 

' b. A new attendance area will be established to include all of Adams, Kadi son, 
Greeley* and the portion of Irvinq, Clinton and Whittier north of Lake Street. 

C. Involve Model City agencies. 

Effects of Change : 

1. Provides sufficient space so that a voluntary program could be developed 
to attract majority students from Cooper, Howe, and Longfellow districts. 

2. Replaces Adanfs, Clinton, Greeley, Irving, Madison and Whittier, which are 
pre-1900 buildings with fire rat^'ngs of 5. 

3. Provides space foV SLBP students from Madison. 
timetable : 

1972- 73 Planning 

1973- 74 Staff Development, Construction begins 

1974- 75 Construction conpleted. Students assigned. Staff Development comoleted. 

Program implemented, 

3. EXPANDED CGH«DMm* SCHOOL > SOOTH OF LAKE STREET 

«. Construct a threenunit expanded cojrjrunity school south of take Street to replace 
the old part of Mann and Corcoran* 

b. - Create a nsw attendance area that will include all of Corcoran and Mann*, the 

portion of Irvin.^f, Clinton, and Whittier south of Lake Street, and the portion 
of Bancroft north of 37th Street. 

Effects of Change ; 

1, P.eplaces Corcoran and the eld part of Mann, which are pre-1900 buildings 
•on inadequate sites, fire rated 5. 

2, ' Reduces overcnr/^dad conditions at Bancroft. 

3, Desegregate Mann School and providp for integrated education for the 
Student population in the defined areas.' 

Timetable : , 

1972- 73 '>lannin9 

1973- 74 Staff Developirent, Construction begins 

1974- 75 Construction corpleted. Students assigned. Staff Oevelopnent continued, 

Programs irplemented 
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BA-NCROFT-flORTHROP-STAiNOISH CLUSTER * " ' 

Establish primary centers at Northrop and Standish and an intermediate center at 
Bancroft* 

Effects of Change ; 

!• Desegregate Bancroft and ^.rovlde integrated educational experiences for 
pupils at Bancroft, Northr.^p and Standish. 

2. Improves racial composition 'Uhin the three schools. 

3. Utilizes three structures that are educationally sound that were built 
after 1910. ^ ^ * v, 

Tt^ie tab le: ' • • 

195^2-73 Planning * • ' ' 

1973- 74 Staff Development/ 

1974- 75 Implementation date to be coordinated with Expanded Coirwunity School 

south of Lake Street. 

» EXPANDED HALE-FIELD CO^WUHITY 

1.^ Construct additions to Hale and Field that will absorb the Fuller School 
population. 

b. Addition at Field will accorrmodate 150 students and expand Field lunchroom 
into multi-purpose. facility. 

c. Addition at Hale will acconmodate 200 primary age children and a jnultl -purpose 
room. . ' 

Effe cts of Change : 

1. Eliminates Fuller which Is a pre-1900 building, fire rated 5. 

2. Improves the racial composition of the HaTPFIeld Schools. 

3. hakes a contribution to socio-econoriic composition. 
Tir pe table ; 

1972- 73 Planning 

1973- 74 Planning, Staff Developnent, Construction begins . ^^"^ 

1974- 75 Students assigned. Implerrent programs, Staff Development continued * 
5. BRYN MAWR-DOUGIAS-HARRISOM-KEMWOOD CLUSTER 

Elininaie Douglas, and improve Bryn Hawr, Harrison and Kenwood plants • 
b» Develop primary center (K-3) on Kenwood and Bryn Mawr sites. 

c. Establish intermediate center (4-6) at Harrison. 

d. Constnjct additions to Kenwood and Harrison Schools. 
Effects of Change : 

K Improves racial and socio-economic cofvposition of affected schools. 

2. Eliminates Douglas which is a pre-1909 building. 

3. Provides opportunities for diversity In program an^^lnstructional options 
for children dnd parents. 

4. Absorbs the Hay population south of Olson Highway. 
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Tt<netable : 

1972- 73 Planning 

1973- 74 ConstrtJCtion begins, SUf\ Developrnent 

1974- 75 Rehabilitation of.Bryn Hawn Douglas closed. Pupils assigned 

7. BREI^R-aEYELANO-WILLAnO CLUSTER 
, Develop pHnary centers (K-3) at Cleveland and Wlllard* 

b. Establish Breror as an Intermediate center (4-6)/ 

€• Include the Wlllard and Lowell students who live west of Penn Avenue and the 
entire Cleveland and Bremer area. 

d. Remove Wlllard kindergarten students pi«ently assigned to Harrison* 
Effects, of Plan ; • ^ 

1. Inprovcs racial composition of the affected schools. 

2. ' Better utilization of equipwent and teaching materials because of a 

sfcorter age span. , 

3. Better utilization of specialized personnel. 
Timetable : 

1972- 73 Planning 

1973- 74 Staff Ocvelopwent 

* 1974-75 Implej7»ntation coordinated with cctipletion of North area E;ipandcd 
Coffrwnity SchooK 

8. HA7 (LINCOLH)-LORIHG PAIRING 

a» Develop a primary center {K-3) at Loring — requires addition, 

b. Develop an intermediate center (4-6) using converted Lincoln, 

c* Assign pupils from Hay, Loring and Penn to the two re^^aining schools. 
Effects of Plan t 

!• Improves racial composition. 

2. Lincoln provides excellent facilities for shop, physical education and 
special interests.. 

3. Eli minates Penn w hich is a nwrbtr 5 fire rated building. 
' timetable: 

1973-73 TPlanning 

1973- 74 Begin construction at Loring, Staff Development and Planning 

1974- 75 Phase out Penn, rehabilitate Lincoln* Assign students. Implement program. 

Continue Staff Development 

9. BETHUNE-HALL-SHHRIOAW-WEBSTER CLUSTER 

Develop primary centers {K-3) at Bethune and Hall. 

4 ' 

Construct a new Hebster to house all students in grades 4-6 from Bethune, Hall. 
Webster, and Sheridan* 

c. Cl95^Jgresco_tt,_Sdu)QL concurred with the opening of the new Webster; disperse 
students to surrounding sdhools. 
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Effects of Change : 

!• Improves racial composition for affected schools. 

2. Provides all students with high quality educational plants^ 

3. Ranoves elefncntary students from Sheridan, 

4. Fulfills agrQcrnent with Webster cownunity and Housing Authority to build 
a new Webster Schoo^. " ' • 

' 5. Eli minates Preseo tt which is a nunter 5 fire, rated building. 

Time t able : 

1972- 73 Planning 

1973- 74 Begin construction of Webster, Staff Development and Planning ^ 

•574-75 Construction coirpleted» Students assigned, Prescdtt closed. Staff 
Development and planning, Sheridan serves grades 7-9. 

DEVELOP A PILOT LEARNING CENTER AT WEBSTER SCHOOL 

Effect of Chanqe : 

Provides an opportunity for interracial, contacts, educational experiences^ a 
skill developrr«nt not available i,n the home or school. 

Tfge table : 

1972-73 Planning 

197S-74 Planning and Staff Development 

1974- 79 Establish a center. V « ^ 
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III! SECONDARY OESEGREGATION/INTEGRAPIOH PROGRAM* 

Introduction 

The Secondary Division's proposals for desegregation-integration contain three basic 
approaches for achieving a better racial and socioeconomic cpofposi tion in the schools. 

!• Changfnq from 3 Year to 4 Year Senior HiqK Schools 

Moving gth graders into the senior hiah schools will enrich educational opnor- 
tun ties for them. They will have available to them specialized courses and 

4 -"^^ a^ivanced science, vocational education, advanced hoTe econu.dcs 
and IndUstri^arts, foreign language laboratories and computer tenninals. 

When 9th grader>sbecome part of a high school which serves a larger geographical 
area they have greyer opportunities for contact with a wider range of students 
economically and racha^ly. • y 

2. 7-8 Schools 




By concentrating ftSfflnd facilities in the junior high schools upon the 7th 
and 8th grades^only, better utilization is rrade^of both the facilities and the 

*r numbers of students at each grade level will allow ^improved utili- 

nf !nnn°r ^^^^^^^^ P^?^'^-. ^th and 8th grade students will have a wider range 
of opportunities, especially in art, industrial arts, home economics, science and 
foreign language fhan they would have available to them in a junior ^igh school 
l^hich serves three grades. - » # 

The reorganization of junior high schools into two-grade units will mean they also 

^^^^^^^ opportunity for contact with 
a wider range hf students economically and racially. 

3. Boundary Chanqes ^ ' • 

The school district has historically changed, boundaries to alleviate overcrowding 
Boundary changes should be made which will contribute t6 the improvement of the 
racial composition of the schools. Boundary adjustment is the trxjst economical and 
feasible way of moving toward- the improvement of racial cpmposi^on in schools. 

t. Prop<Jsals > ! 

1. Boundary Changes Between Central and Washburn: 

a. Include the area north of 46th Street between Uke Harriet and Nicollet in 
the Central .a^ttendance area. , . ' • 

b. Washburn's boundary is^oved north between 35W and Columbus to coincide with 
Field s northern boundary. 

Effects of Change 

1. ^En^bles the Field-Hale students to stay together from Kindergarten 

through 12th grade. , ^ 

2. Brings 60 ^students (70X rginority, 30S rajority) into Washburn over three 
years which improves racial and socioeconomic composition at Washburn.- 

3. Brings 200 students (majority) to CentraU which improves the racial and 
socio economic composition at Central. 

4. Over a three-year period, the change brings a total of 140 additio)ial 
students to Central and better utilizes the facility. It also relieves 
Washburn s overcrowding by the same number of students. 

* ' Timetable : , ^ 

1972-73 . ^ . ' . 

1. 65 incoming 10th graders will attend Central rather than Washburn 

2. 20 incoming 10th graders will attend Washburn rather than Central 

3. Staff Development 
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1973- 74 * 

Same as 1972-73 

1974- 75 

Same a$ 1972-73 

Rifftsey-Washburn Reorganization 

!• Change Ramsey Junior High from a 7-9 grade organization to a unit housing 
9th grade students. - >. 

b. The Ramsey unit will be considered' part pf the Ramsey-Washburn 9-12 campus. 

.^c* Ramsey will house those 9th graders who would have gone to Anthony and 
Bryant as well as Ramsey. > 

Effects of Change - i * 

!• Raraiey will reflect the entire range of the racial and socioeconomic 
. composition present in the southside conmunity. 

2* Ramsey's enrollment will be reduced and serious overcrowding wi\l na 
• longer exist. 

Timetable : 

1972- 73 Planning and Staff Development 

1973- 74 Staff Development 

1973- 74 Ramsey's enrollment will consist of: 
^ !• Ho 7th graders. 

^2. 402 8th graders who attended Ramsey as 7th graders in 1972-73. 
3* 421 9th graders who attended Ramsey as 8th graders in 1972-73. 
4» 309 9th graders who attended Bryant as 8th graders in 1972-73. 

1974- 75 Ramsey's enrollment will con&ist of 1080 9th graders from Ramsey, 
Bryant, and Anthony/ 
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\ 3? mmm 7-8 school • - 

Aqthony Junior Hiqh changes from a 7-9 s<|biool to a school. 

^ ^ s . 

b. Anthony will house students t'-^in Its preseht area, except incoming 7th 
graders frorp "Burroughs. , 

c. Students frbn/WifttJofii^ Page, Fiek Hale and »or£hrop who would have fonrerly 
gone to Rarajfey will attend Anthony* 

^ Effects of Chanae\ ^ 

Anthony will reflect the range of the racial and socio-economic composition 
"r present in the ^outhside comunity. 

• Time>tab1e : 

1972- 73 Planning and Staff Development 
19/3-74 Staff Develo^nt " \ 
Anthony's en^o1lIDcnt^#iR consist qf: 

1. 492 7th graders from the new attendance area* 

2. 293 8th graders who attended Anthony as 7th graders in 1972-73, 

3. 310 9th graders who attended Anthony as 8th graders in 1972-73. 
1974-75 Staff Development 

Anthony's enrollment will consist of: 

1. 575 7th graders from the new attendance area. 

2. 519 8th tfraders who attended Anthony as 7th graders in 1973-74. 

3. Ho 9th graders. 

4. BRYANT" 7-8 SCHOOL ' ' * 

a. Bryant Junior High changes from a 7-9 school to a 7-8 school, 

b. Bryant will house students from its present area except those incoming 7th 
graders from Horthrop and Field, 

c. Students from Barton and Fuller who formerly would have gone to Ramsey will 
attend Bryant* 

d. Students from Burroughs who formerly would have gone to Antheny or Ramsey 
will attend Bryant. 

Effects of Change ^ 

Bryant will reflect the range of racial and socio-economic composition present 
in the southside community. 

Timetable : 

1973- 73 Planning 

1973- 74 Staff 'ocvelopfpent 
Bryant's enrollment will consist of: 

1. 535 7th graders from the new attendance area. 

2. 322 8th graders who attended Bryant as 7th graders in 1972-73. 

3. Ho 9th graders. 

1974- 75 Staff Development 
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Brydnt*^ cnrollnent will consist of: 

K 530 7th graders from the new attendance area. ' 

2. 538 8th graders who attended Bryant as 7th graders in 1973-74. , 

3. No 9lh graders'! ^ 

. KlFLLIPS BOU»OARY CHA/IGE (JEFFEPSON, SAKFORO) , . 

a« The Phillips boundary will rove westward to include the Whittier district and 
the part of the Lyndale attendance area which forr«rly attended Jefferson. 

Effects of Change . 

,K 325 students who formerly attended Jefferson will now attend Phillips. 

Jefferson's enrollment is reduced so that Harrison and Kay students may be 
brought in. 

* • 

* 3. A remodeled Phillips facility will be used to capacity. 

4. The racial cor^position at Phillips will be inproved. 
Enrollment at Phillips will be 1040. 

Timetable : ^ > 

1972- 73 Planning 

« 

1973- 74 Staff Develppfnent 

120 incoming 7th graders from Whitt'ier and Lyndale enter Phillips 
' Ifi incoming 7th graders from Seward enter Phillips • 

1974- 75 Sane as 1973-74 

1975- 76 Saire as 1973-74 

6. SANFORD BOUnOARY CHANGE (PHILLIPS) 

It. The Sanford .boundary is changed so that Phillips will include all of the 
Seward attendance area. 

Students living in the southeastern corner of the Seward district will no 
longer attend Sanford. 

Effects of Change 

1. Provides relief of the overcrowding at Sanford. 

2. 45 students are nxjved from Sanford to Phillips. 
TiTOtable ; 

1972- 73 Planning 

1973- 74 15 incoming 7th graders from Seward will attend Phillips rather than 

Sanford. 

1974- 75 Sare as 1973-74. 

1975- 76 Sane as 1973-74. 

7, JEFFERSOri BOUrj:?ARY CH^VIGE (Ll«COLM, PHILLIPS) ' . 

' 4« The Jefferson boundary will be poved north to Olson Highway. 

b. Jefferson will serve as a hore school for all JMrrison students and those Hay 
students living south of Olson Hig'iway* 



Effects of Change 

K 280 students froa Harrison and Hav will now attend Jefferson* 

2. The enrollwnt at Jefferson will be llOO* 

3. The racTfdl cornposlt{on will be improved. 
Tiffte table : 

1972- 73 Planning and Staff Developrant 

1973- 74 Staff Oeveloprnent 

100 incoming 7th graders from Hay and Harrison will attend Jefferson. 

120 incoming 7th graders from Whittier and Lyndale will enter Phillips, 
rather than Jefferson. 

>• 

VJ74-75 Same as 1973-74. 
1975-76 Same as 1973-74. 

1976 West High SchooVs northern boundary will be adjusted to coincide with the 
northern boundary of Jefferson Junior High School (Olson Hiqhway). 

^HQKm SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL (9-12) 

The new North High School becomes a 9-12 senior hiqh school serving the junior 
nigh districts of .Jordan and Franklin. 

Effects of Change 

1. Jordan's overcrowding is eliminated. 

2. FranJclin may now serve as a magnet school. 

3. Franklin and Jordan become 7-8 schools, 
Tin>e Uble • 

1972- ^3 Planning 

1973- 74 9th grade students from Franklin will attend North High. 

« - * 

1974- 75 9th grade students froni Jordan will attend the n^w North High, 

1976 North High School's southern boundajv will be adjusted to coincide with the 
northern boundatv of West High School {Olson Highway). 

JORDAN 7-8 SCHOOL 

a. Jordan's boundary will be moved south to include all of the s4:udents in the 
Willard and attendance areas, excluding those Hay students south of ^ 
Olson Highway, 

b. Jordan's 9th graders will attend the new North High School, 

c. Jordan will become a 7-8 school* 
Effects of Change 

1. Jordan's enrollment Is lowered to 958 students and serious overcrowding no 
longer exists, 

2. Jordan's racial corrposition is improved. 
Timetable ; 

1972- 73 Planning and Staff Oeveloptpent 

120 incoming 7th graders frm Broker and ?^Kinley will attend Franklin, rather 
than Jordan. 

1973- 74 Staff DevelopJ^.tt 

Jordan receives 200 inconing 7th graders fron Willard and Hay, 

1974- 75 Staff Developr^nt r 
Jordan sends its 9th graders to new North High School, 
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10. FRANKLIH 7-8 SCHOOL 

■ •• ^^^^^^ "fo i?;rn 

the KcKinley district which will be optional to Olson. 

The western area of Bethune Is placed In the Franklin attendance area. 
c. Franklin's 9th graders attend North High School, 
m^c ts of Chmqe 

1. Franklin becomes a 7-8 school. 

2. Franklin gets maximum use. 

3. Franklin's racial composition is improYtd. ^ 

4. It becomes possible to establish a miignct: prograjn at Franklin designed to 
serve North and Northeast. 

1972- 73 Planning ' 

Boundary changes vith Jordan and Lincoln will be completed. 
Franklin becomes a 6-9 school* 

1973- 74 Staff Development 

Franklin 9th graders will attend North. Franklin becomes a 6-8 school. 

1974- 75 Staff Development 

Hawthorne 6th graders will be sent to new Expanded Coin^unity School and Franklin 
beiwmes a 7-8 school. Magnet school at Franklin is established. 

11. LINCOLN OUmOR HIGH GRADE REORGAfllZATION 

Lincoln will be changed from a junior high coi^eining grades 7-9 to a 4--6 intemediate 
school ♦ 

Effects of Change 

U Room becomes available fcr a ^-h inienncJ^ate school. 

2. Eliminates Hay which is an obsolete building. 
Timetable : 

1972- 73 All incoming 7th graders from 8ethune will attend Franklin. 

1973- 74 120 incoming 7th graWs from Willard will attend Jordan u \ 

100 incoming 7th graders from Harrison and Hay (south of Olson Highway) will 

S'^studentriiving in the new Jordan attendance irea will attend Jordan 
(north of Olson Highway) 

1974^75 All Lincoln students move to North (as 9th and 10th graders). 

12. OLSON-HENRY* REORGANIZAT 1 0:( 

a. Olson becomes a 7-8 school. _ 

b. Henry becor:«s a 9-12 senior highr 

2 Thl Overcrowded condition at Henry is relieved 

1: lenrrwill be ^ble to receive urban transfers in 1975-76. 

Timetable: 

115SClrf;'5eve1opment - Henry 7th graders attend Olson 
1974-75 Staff Oevelopnient - Olson's 9th graders attend Henry. 

J)0 
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Int^igratfon Efforts In Schools Not Affected by Boundary Changes or Grade Reorganization : 
Junior High Schools? 



Urban Transfer Program: 



. Urban Transfer Program, Folwell Junior High School and Olson Junior 

High School have been desegregated to the point that the minority population at these 
two Junior high schools is just over lOX. 

/ Beginning in the spring of this year intensified efforts will be nade to increase 

thj number of students, taking advantage of the Urban Transfer Program. Th^se efforts 
win be wde in the schools which are presently receiving urban transfer studerits, as 
well as n schools which will have space available in the future. Plans will be made 
this spring to increase the number of students taking advantage of urban transfers into 

^^^ri^o" ^^^^^'^ "^^^ ^P^^e will become available in the fall 

of 973, because of declining enroll^nents, Northeast Junior Kfgh School and Hokomis 
Junior High School will become available as receiving schools for urban transfer 
students. 

Space wfll become available in Southwest Junior High School in the fall of 1974 for 
urban transfer students. 

Haqnet and Enrichtnent Programs : 

Planning will start in the fall of 1972 for the development of a magnet program at 
Franklin and an enrich-rent program at Bryant. These programs will provide opportunities 
for enrichment and acceleration for students with interests and abilities to take 
advantage of such programs. The Franklin program will be designed to attract junior 
high school students from Horth Minneapolis and Northeast Minneapolis. 

Learning Centers; (Junior High) 

l-pon the completion of the new Webster Elementary School, elementary students will 

I^^^o"l'?l'^^?n7i'"?• T*""' "iW"^^^ space available at Sheridan Junior High 
?i-n , • '1- °J P'^""'"^ "''^ ^''3'" '° ='■"'2 an ethnic studies center at 
Sheric'.tn. Junior high school students from all over the city will be able to partici- 
pate in special activities a^ the center designed to provide opportunities for students 
to have nulti-racial contacts and to study tne contributions of various ethnic groups. 
It is proposed that during any School year students could spend from two to four weeks 
at the ethnic studies center. Emphasis will be placed on attracting students fron 
schools which will not be affected by desegregation-integration programs to meet with 
students from schools with high concentrations of minority population. 

Senior High Schools: 

Urban Transfer Program: 

Transfer Program, Marshall-University High School's minor- 
ity enrolment is over 15?. In the fall of 1973 Edison High School's enroll°»nt w 1 1 
?h? 37-.'?,'V° "j" ^''^'-ble to receive urban tran er Our nJ 

the 1972-73 school year special efforts will be made to attract urban transfers to 
Edison, as well as to make the school more attractive to minority pupils. 

Haqnet Programs: 

Magnet Program at Central High School will be open to interested and able 
n soon as roon is available at the new Ilorth High School! a 

•«gnet program similar to the program at Central High School will be initiated at North. 

Vocational Learning Laboratory 

A major wnponent of a full, rewarding and productive adult life is gainful Pnploy- 
inent. A rapidly changing abor narket. spurred by an accellerating technoloiv dexand 
pre-e^loyrent training. (Approxirrotely 60i of Minneapolis Pub ic^ScSl' High SchSol 
graduates do not enter collegiate institutions.)' ^ 



the VoJl?kn^l Ih^n '^"'^ T'^^ "P''^^"'' "'Ocational offerims both at 

n H !i 11'^ corprehonsive high schools. While still in the early 

stages of development these programs will further facilitato/iDploment the hur^n rcli- 
tlons guidelines adopted Hovember, 1970. ■ ■ i^ie/ irpicment the hu>,an rela- 
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Serious consideration is being given to a proposal for converting the present area 
vocational -technical school into a vocational learning laboratory open to secondary 
school students throunhout the city» In order to accomplish this, a new post high 
school area vocational-technical school will'^have to be built to provide for the post 
{•igh school students now beitg educated in our present building. After tht; conversion 
oF the present building .to a vocational laboj-atory, 11th and 12th grade senior high 
Sl'Ments would have the option of leaving their horre high schools to attend the voca- 
ti0ii3l laboratory on a fall day basis for one or rrore quarters, ' 

The Introduction of the quarter platfto the senior high schools will make the 
vocational laboratory easily accessible to all senior high school students. Serving as 
Such a laboratory the vocational building wiVl provide opportunities for many n>ore 
senior nigh school students to le<fVn in an integrated settinq. 

A Citizens Advisory Comittee on Vocational Education is presently working on the 
plans for a post high school facility. The adu^inistration hopes to receive a report 
from tMsNs^coTTTTiittee giving the tiire table for the referendum and building schedule 
soihetir-! within the next several nx3nths. 

Other Learning Laboratory Opportunities for Senior High School Students' : 
Urban Arts 

Work Opportunity Center 

Bryant Youth Educational Support Center (Y.E.S.) 
Lincoln Learning Center 

Other 1(1 nds of opportunities for learning laboratories will be expanded and new 
Ones developed throughout the city. These learning laboratories will ruke short-term 
Integrated experiences available to rnore students. 

Inter-SrhoQl Visits for Students 

Opportunities for integrated learning will also be provided through the developTCnt 
and profntion of inter-schcol student visits. These visits will be between schools that 
have stiilents with varying racial and ethnic backgrounds. Some student visits may al^o 
be developed with schools outside the city. 
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lY. CONCLUSION 

The proposals inclTided in these recorrrendations were developed with great care. The 
children of the district have been kept in central focus as these pr'oposals were developed. 
These proposals if inple<"ented w1 11: replace 13 old and antiquated buildings, provide for 
three new expanded ccmunity schools and one nerv elementary scViool plus rehabilitatior Xf)d 
updating of 17 buildings. Elernentary students in several ai-eas of the city will ha\e zIq , 
opportunity to participate in new grade placerent progranis where hu.Tan and material rescu "res 
can 6e concentrated to support learning. Secondary students will have new grade arr<sngt.*-:n\:s 
concentrating larger numbers of students to give added educational options. New boundAry I'neS 
will contribute to better racial conposition in ten setondary schools. Students will be p?c- 
vided new learning support a^ a great faculty and staff increase their capacity to support 
maximum learning for all students. The Hufi^an Relations Guidelines speak to the importance ov 
the basic skills and^the educational and social opportunities necessary to insure our students 
success in a complex'^^and mul ti-ethniq world. 

This report, if approved and supported, will permit the Minneapolis school system to 
move in the proper direction and at the appropriate time. 
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ccrtif Ic.nirU ncrr.^inol •o tli«t no rcliool ti. Idontfflablo Sy t'lC ctTi«|HiiiItlc»n of 
Its fociiltv til being Collortd for a h-ovy concontrat Ion of cl thci ' I*»nt P or White 
JtiidcnCH. VJ'. V' MPnlr/TerY Oumly t\>orJ »'f KHucotlon , .19^ I'.T.. 
hrcwer v. ^' It v of rfolV . 397 F.7d 37 ".th CIr* 1968). 

■ I'l. Tlif rcspontlblUty for (ocuUy «nd icaff defcr.rrr.ttLion 1% llmi of tl»c 
defendant, ncit tlie teacher*. Tlic oelilevement of doer.ror.otod fncuUloh roy not 
be inado eencUipeut upon t!m wlUlnj'.nc^t of tooch«r« to volunttrlly cr-"*for frcw. 
Chclr preient fie!iool». If nceo*»ory, a district must une It* p'vcr lo •fl»Ign 
or reas:.J.':n lendicru In nrder to rnnply with the eon»Cl Cutl«»nol reqiil reMcn.t. 
lUtUed .'i tnto". V. Uy.Qrd uf Kcti'eation of City of new/<ener , i9^» V.7»! (fith Cir. ^ 
I9S8): Monroe v. rrrmin-ilonerw of Cliy of .Tnci<ion . 380 Y .2i\ 9^5 (fiJh rj^r^ 'lO^?) : 
Xr) ly V. AUhclrer , 37A K.2d A83 (8t!i Ctr. 1957). 

15. A fichcwil district: ir^y n(»l , cnnfll«tenC with the Kutirtcr.nih An>ci»clnonL , 
ffolntotn i.on<ir.^lcd wchooln becanre c«f, or penult edncal J cino I chtUfct. U* he in- 
fluenced by, 0 policy of voelnl aegregotlou tn ordor to n<.cn.w«J-ilc c«»:i'i»mity sen- 
tlpent oi; no oppo'.ino^o wtflhos nf even a rnajorlty of the votevfl. r.u» rcr v. A«r> tii, 

358 U.S.. 1, (1958): Peltnan v. ^'u^key , U.S. "^69 0967); :r..nr«M* v . nonrd 

r 

of f:.>inni<'<>rncrw , ynpra ; Uultod Storen v. .School Dist r ict IM , iVilL^* ^V'^nnlrr v. 
lM;..-id('iH ' r^y I'^.tnt <*f K«1"cnCion . Mtpra . 

If/. Ar n pAtter bf Im/, tlio lntonded and Inevicahlc effect' »»f a f^crlefl of 
polJcy dcclnloii* fiadc by tho dcfondant Tpoelfll School DlflLrlcC 0\ , Mi niicopuIU , 
HiiineaoLa, wuh renpr.r.t tn *lre and location of fcl'onlii. a;:uii.uniui* y«M>c», en*- 
roP* Mil of varlotii. uhonU , trnnnfer pollclct, and trm hor rt! fllKm-Mit » at* dr-* 
ftcrlhed li» the Klndlngr. of Fact not out above ha« l>oen tci aj<f.ravntc and hwrroi^c 
.the r»ir:nl r-cci cn-iC Ion tn its fchnol.i. Thcne pollcle/i h.nvc been CMporUUy oC- 
fcnnlvc due to the defendant'! knowledge of tho oxtcn*tlve nature of luMi^lng fleg- 
retnt ion tii thin lt» hoimdn. frrwn v. y^arJ nf Ktlncut f«>n , nnpia : i.ivl**r v. Wonrd 
of Kdncatton t*f titv *^rht>ol Pftrlit of (Mcy nf Kcw ri^tticHc . D^JirA: SnniiK^cr y . 
Pn.'.nd rnJ ''»t v Hi-ard of rdncac!on > rupra ; Pavi/; v. School l)i /-.ti /c t nf the f'itv nf 
p, nil. no , »np>-<; I'ni ted Sta^o< v. School Dfulr l ct I5t of (mlI- t / mtyi ' H lin'tw , 
•up I- A . 

Hiiii CiMu't hn\/'Ini; ful ly connldered the le/*'tlfv>ny nn^l th.fim.enin oflcred nc 
tvlal» n>d rhr dcpi^Tlt mna and exhlhlta oLtached therec«». li ftN_v c*n ( h-drd that j t_ 
hafl beci. ^U^^n\ iliar ihcie exUL« a ct»ndlt!i'n of rrMr«.:.Ued .i^p'm.Ii. iM the » iiy *'f^ 
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P«rC rcfpon stMe for thin condtcion* 

^ ^ , . — «^inccrt or 

P«rUcip«tt..„ .UU C.,cn,^c/by p,n«n,„,„ at .cri.M.^o.. 

.the ba,l. Of race or n»\lon„t orleln In th. opa Jlon of Spec,., ......of oi.,/,ct 

#1 or .ny ...ccc..or dUt^lct or dUtrlct. whlch/^y bo f^n^d" thcro/rn. s.ch- 
lnJu«.lon U directed partle.l.rly .t. but nJ IL.Uod to. the .Uerl.tn.tlon 
1« ..olr.nnK:nt of .tuden.. t.-cher. .ltj>/the ni.trlcc. A. i. o..t „orc 
cc^plctely belc-. tho dufendant .hall u/ .ffl„,.tiv. nation to d,«c.,t.bUHh 
.chool .eerecatlon .nd cU.lnatc the affoct. of It. prior ..nl»,fu, nctlvlcle.. 
Th.t whiel. .hall eon.tltute nlnl^il ccnplUnee «ltl. thi. Order U .n foUo..: 

. t. '^'-<''^«*"^°'Vt-tUjroeeed_toJ^^ 
l nter.r«t«.n.. adopted .Uh four «.endn^ nta by the Sehonl Boa7on7pr. , .25. 1972. 
The Cou.n 1. erectly I„pre,,ed by the obvlou, anount of 77.. idcrn t Ion .nd prepar-' 
.tlon which went Into thl, P,.„. U.. .tt.ntlon to .ta/f dove.o^nt n„d U^an 
relation, tn.lrlne in laudable .nd ahould. If .nythlnn. be .troMcd .ore .trcn- 
-...ly.- Thi, court I. of tho opinion that the Plan prencntcd by the defendant 
|"oet. e..n.tUut.onat re<,u Iro^nt« . oxeept for Xho.e area« Indicated SMcv. 

In accepting the Dlntrlct'a plan, tho Court 1. m effect reject. nc .o.t of 
the change, Hucge.ted by the pUtntlff.' expert. Thl. no reflection upon hl.„. 
appeared tJ-be objective, fair, and roa.onablo. „..cver. thl. r....rt asrec, 

with .-....^c fUelc thot if th. DLtrlct!. plan „«t. con.tltutlona, reculrc^nt. 

. court need look n. further. "It I. for the .chool hoard not tho cu.ru to 
••o.tabU.1. educational policy." Ynrbrouch v. .....h. rt.V/e.t .-cnp .,.. 

329 F. Supp. 105^ 105. (E.D. Ark. 1971). ui. I. especially true '.hen the de- ' ' 
fend.nt nppeare to be exercl^ln^ .on. f.ith. The preparation of a plan of tht. 
qnollty m the face of tht, Uu.ulc Indlcato.' that thla defendant I. n.,t a rcc«,. 
cltrant dlntrlct wlinsc promlxefl are suspect. 

2. Tho defendants plan .hall be codified In the fn I I'.w I „r ,„nnner: 
. (a) Under ll.e Dl.trlct'a Plan, nethune. now Wchplcr. a„.1 Wlllard 
elcncntary .chool.. and the elementary .chool. t„ th. Ihy. ,.,nn. LorinR 
palrloR would have minority enrol l,*„t» of clpae to or uvcr f,U7.. l„ . 
Uf.H ot the minority' population of the Ol-trlct nnd the raclol co„.pool. 
tlon of other .chool, therein, the Curt feet, the.e ncrcvntn,-.- nre t..o - 

b i 



hi^Il. riiereforc, tho Plan tlioutd b o tt^dlHad ao tha£jfi imrc t h>n 351 
of clie iCiidcnt body of any ono achool conotaCa of mlnurlly cl)11drcn« 

Thla La noc Co asy tlioc the ConscLcuCton rct]ulrea'"a. f <xcd rocUl bal- 
ance in public 0cboola. The C xjrt only usoa the figure as q *'uoeful 
atarCLng polnc Ln ahaplng a reocdy for poat cona cUu clono I vtolQCloni»*' 
Swann v. Board of Educoclon , iupra , ac 25, Thlf la • very United uaa of 
a iftathcnatlcol ratio alnco It will only affect five o; the ile/endont'o 9^ 
achoola. Thla la clearly within tho oqultablo discretion of the Court* 
Swonn V. Hoord of KducQtlon « aupra ; Kelly v, Cutnn , gupro > 

TIte Dt8Crlcc*a Plan la alao Inaufflclent In tliaC IL Uoca J^ ot^Bo 

far enough in pcovldlng for faculty Integration. Therefore, the defendont 
aha II ccxnpty ulth the following formula auggccceU by Or. Stolce. Bcfora 
thrro «re more than two minority teachara In en/ one elementary achool, 
there a'.iall be at Icaat one* minority teacher in all elemenCory achoola. 
For theee purpoaea, prlnc lpftlj^and_ ess la tant^pr Inc tpaU ahol be conaid- 
ered tcftchcra* The facultlea of the aecondary aclioola ohall be integrated 
lo tivat each haa approxlrvatcly the aono proportion of ntnorJcy to majority 
trachera aa there are minority to majority teachara In tlie ulrole fvateui* 

while the Courc la convinced that there arc ao und ceaann^ of cduca- 

" > 

tlonat policy for decaying final Implernontatlon of defendanl'a Plan until , 
tha 1974*75 aclioo l year, It can aee no alnlrlar Juatlf IcaClon for delay of 
faculty Integration* Thareforc thli Planjor faculty Intcgja tlon ihall >»e 
full y comp leted by the _?penlng j)J^tha J973-74 achool year. Kvery effort 
ahoulc* be nade to complete one-third of the changea naceaBAty Co achieve 
thla reault by the baglnnlng of the 1972-73 achool year. 

3. The Dlatrlct ahall not allow any trjnafera by prlnclpal'a agreement or 
other'lao ufi Ich have the effect of incraaalng the aagregated nature of either the 
•ending or receiving achoola. United Statoa v. Board of Rduca t Ion, Independent 
School niJitrlct Ho. I. Tulaa, OUlphono , 429 F.2d 1253 (10th (:ir.,l970). 

4. Any conatrtictlon olf new achoola or additions to n|'l uchroli beyond 
what la contemplated In tlie Plait ihall ba aubmtttcd to ihc Cimrt lor oppr«»vnl. 
It la not ar.ttclpateJ that any plflna which would have tha c/(cct of lncrea«lnf: 
current acgicgitlon would bo approved. U.S. v. V«uard of rubi lc_ i ur-t ruction , 
Polk Cojnty, Kla , 305 F.2d 66 (5tli Clr.- 1968), 

5. Before any changea may bo made In the niatrlct'a Plan frr Ucncgrcgailon/ 



mURmlon which v.U have the effect of lncroo.I„„ or .«,rava,,..K the exUUng 

icsrcnoUon In ,1. fcu.l.nt 'o .ch..oU or which «m ,„ ony way UHny r-.M lr,pl„,«n. 

tutJon of rhe Plan, the chnngo. mu.t be approved >y th(* Court,- 

6. Ferlcdlc report. ,h.ll be «do by the defendant every Mx contha until 

ordev..d othervUe by tl.* cSurt. Such report, .h.ll Indicate rj.c n.,nher of .tu- 
-d.nt. a-.,d te.cher. by r.ce for each .chool In th. Di.tr let. TJ.py .hall .l.o 
•dvl-e .perlfic.lly of vh.t «tep. h.ve been t.kcn tcw.rd Inple^-ntlng the Plan, 
nod indicate any place vhare the timetable of the PUn 1. not on ..hedule. .The 
•report, ahall be filed 'by the 3l.t of Dec.^bor and the l.t o, ,ach yeor,* con, 

«nclns December 3t. 1972. A copy of the report .h.ll be pre.cnied 'to plaintiff.' 
counsel a^ th. tine It 1. filed with the Court, .nd hU co™x:nt, wl M be .erlon.ly 
Considered. ^ 

IT IS SO 0.'U)EREI). 

M«y 2A, 1972. ^ ''"^^^ ^' Lorson 

United States District JuUfjc 



\ 

\ 
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CHAPTER Jll Process Leading Toward implemenfafion 

4 

A scurry of acMvity accompamed the Courf 's mandate to the Minneapolis School 
Dis^ricf to implement its desegregation plan, with court modifications* 

The alteration of the district's plan, which specified that no more than 35% of the 
student body of any one schooj consist of minority children, necessitated a reduction of the 
high pe/centoge of minority students in the elementary schools which were edsily identified 
tjs "black" schools. The district also moved to decrease the number of optional attendance 
zones for elementary schools, taking heed to the Court's reference to the maintenance of 
such zones )^hich have the effect of permitting the "escape" of whites from black neighborhood 
schools. , - . 

Tl^e modification requiring, the integration of faculty for September 1972 brought about 

; V — / ..." ^ 

incre6sed effo/Yj to recri^it and hire minority teachers. The Court order called for compliance 
with the foll/Swing formula: 

Before therp are m6re ihan'fwo minority teacheTrs in 
any one elernentary school there shall be at least 
one minorfty feacher in a ill elementary schools. 
^ (For these purfJoS'es> principals and assistant principals 
shall be consrdered teaclSers]. The faculties of the 
^ secondary schpo^s^shall be integrated so fhat each has 

approximately ^he same proportion of minority to 
^ mcjocity teachers as there are minority to majority 

teachers in the whole system.. 

The 'Court further stipuloted tHat the plan for faculty integration was to be completed by 
the opcnsng of the I973""74 school year* 

Program developmenf, particularly related to social studies, resulted in a few curriculum 
changes. In addition, several. school clusters were established and the district initiated a 
mechanism for processing ap^lications^for^upil transfers In keeping with the Court's order 
prohibiting the district from- allowing transfers, by principal 'sjagreement or otherv/ise, which 



^ ..... 

Would have the effect of increasing the segregated nature of schools • 

The district confinued to publicize its official policy of encouraging volunteer transfers 
for racial balance and prgfected the Urban Transfer Program as o viable means of facilifoting 
plannincj and easing the transition between sending and receiving schools. 

Strategies used for articulating the district's plan included the news rnediay 
Informative newsletters; daytime community coffee klatcheS; eve^mg- neighborhood 'meetings 
involving smell groups; the formation of a parent advisory committee which was largely 
responsible for communicating the facts to local groups and reporting reactions qnd suggestions 
to the central administration; busing the parents, using the same routes as the students would . 

'follow; group visits to new schools children would be attending;, and opep meetings of the 

• * 

Board of Education. There was also a planned series of exchanges which afforded studentjs 

the opportunity to visit the schoofs to which they were assigned and to meet V/ith the teacher 

and staff. It Is the general consensus that these methods of information exchange and foce to 

_ [ face dialogue proved invaluable in the process of implementing the district's plan/. Counselors ' 

were used somewhat as a sounding board for students, staff and community during the planning 

stdgfes of desegregation and had as *heir expressed duty the conveyance of the feelings of this 

constpuency to facilifote decision-Tnaking. 

There was ^ome open refection of the desegregation plan on severaf counhs expressed 

. -'-in the main by v^hite parents* These views related to the loss of the neighborhood school 

concept, the uf^roor over the busing issue, the increases in costs that the desegregatIon*plan 

would force upon the community and the basic fact tha^ "many of the white parenfs did not ^ 

want their children going fo school vvith blcrcks, " as emphatically remarked by a teacher. 

Fears expressed, however, were not confined to white parents and community. There were 
also general apprehensions among black parents most of which were related to the possible l^ss 

of special educational programs and assistance for students represented by the enrichment 

ill « ^ ' . 

pn programs in the mostly black schools. ^ 



9 

'i. 

The plon for construcfion of new and larger school buildings received some community 
support, buf concerted opposifion of the intent for expanded community schools was expressed 
at a December 1972 Board meeting and r3.;ulted in a request for a six-months moratorium on 
site acquisition and building proposals. 

The concerns about increased costs were qbviously very real and represented an issue very 
sensiHve fo a cross section of the papulation. The June 27, 1972 edition of the Minneapolis 
Star reporfed the results of its Mefro-Poll which sought to gef the communify.'s views on busing 
and new construcfion. In response to fhe question as to whether people would consider busing 
children fo nearby communities with empty classroams to avoid building new schools, a majority 
of those surveyed voted a preference for busing children across community lines. 



APPROVE DISAPPROVE NO OPINION 
ALL RESPONDENTS 51% 45% 4% 
Men 56 40 4 
Women 47 50 3 
18 -29 63 34 

College 65 32 3 



Although many of the busing critics had placed the emphasis of their opposition on the 
cost of providing bus service there was an even greater resistance to those avenues to desegre- 
gation which necessitated higher costs. 

The district's response to many of the fears was on the basis that the funds to be used v/ere 
• mainly Fede. jI funds, not local, and the fact that the district was desegregating under court 
order* 



4, 

It is felt by some segments of the population that the Court's retention of jurisdiction 
in the case not only rendered possible anti farces in a, new Board election powerless to undo 
the desagregotion plan, but also aided in'dispelling much of the community unrest. The 
absence hard care resistance is also a result of frequent parent meetings diJ^ing planning. 

In general, the local press was described as having given little attention to public 
education and presenting no particular stand on the issue of desegregation. The surburbia 
papers, an the other hand, were reported as consistently in opposition to desegregation and 
quite outspoken on the issue. ' 

Bath the United Federation of Teachers and the Minneapolis Education Association are 
reported to have played an active rale during the initial discussions of the pl^an, and were 
seen as showing strong leadership in supporting the Court order and State guidelines for 
desegregation,, even as they delineated concerns about how the plan would affect teachers' jobs 

A major aspect of teacher and faculty preparation was the requirement of human relations 
training for school personnel including techniques for dealing with the unavoidable pressures 
and conflict crisfe which attend desegregation efforts. A total ot ten such workshops w^-c 
mandated, and some stpff were engaged in training beyond this number, specifically those 
members who served as chairmen or coordinators of human relotions programs for their particular 
schools* . 

A member of the study team observed one of the teachers* human relations workshop 
sessions at a high school which was led by a psychologist from the University of Minnesota, 
The sessi<j>n, with approximately eighteen people in attendance (15 v/hites, 3 blacks) was 
divided into three parts: I) a lecture; 2) a goal setting period (wl^er^-vteachers identified 
their mast pressing problems; and 3) a free discussion. The areas oF the lecture presentation 
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included: 

- fheofefical principles of social ps/chology 
•cause of behavior 

- differenf ways of mf! uencing the behavior of others 
-ways of helping students build their own self-esteem 
•helping to understond prejudice 

"developing a democratic atmosphere (of mutual respect). 

Those involved in the workshop appeared to have valued this method of learning through 
instruction and group exchange. 

Other' special provisions were made for guesf speakers ah scheduled symposia and there 
were exchange department meetings and meetings of school personnel with Central Board staff. 

In a further move to upgrade the skills of school leaders, the Minneapolis ^hooi adminis- 
trators attended a three-day conference in August 1972 at St, John's University on the topic, 
•'Humanizing Our Schools - Preporation for Development of Integrated Environments for 
Learning.*' Proceedings of the conference were reported in a published manual entitled 
"Minneapolis tAoves to Integrotion. " 

There was some discomfort among elementary school teachers about the change from the 
traditional teaching method to a continuous progress instructional model. A booklet had been 
prepared by the district office explaining the new program which teachers were expected to 
implement and to articulate to parents. It was felt(^ some teachers thot actual instruction ^ 
and the content of the booklet were inconsistent and that they could not adequately interpret 
the program . 

A teacher in one of the elementary schools reported that during the spring her adminis- 
tration alloted extra planning time for teachers to set up their program and permitted teochers 
to reorganize clusters and grouping procedures. The work served to rectify the inconsistencies 
and to relieve staff pressures . "The administration v/as as fair as it could be in view of the 
ci.cumstances. These problems no longer exist. 

ERIC 



staff development, community involvement and the improvement of school 
facilities v/ere considered essential components for the successful implem entation 
of the plan and necessary in the district's efforts to cluster grades and to properly 
proceed v/ith plans for the new expanded community schools. 

The districts report to the Court of December 1973 included a statement 
as to its satisfaction with the implementation process as of that date, and noted 
that the pl^n had received better acceptance by the public than might have been 
expected. 





CHAPTER 5V. - Programs and PracHces Incident to Desegregation 

tn 1967 the Minneapolis School Dish-ict^l Instituted its voluntary plan to improve 
the racial composition of its schools and received community and faculty support. Transfers 
were made to the extent that in 1972 there were students from minority groups in all of the 
Mi^Kjeapo I is schools. " * 

The court action which was brought against the district was in part based on the fact 
that there Vsre yet specific schools which had high visibility as "black" schools (5 elementary, 
2 junior high, 1 senior high). While segregation was declared most noticeable at the elementar 
level it was also true that a significant number of white students attended junior and^emior 
high schools with onlj^ trifling minority enrollment. 

Whether or not as a direct result of efforts to more evenly distribute the student 
population among schools, there has been a steady decrease in white enrollment io the public 
schools of Minneapolis since 1968. That year there ware 62,490whiles in the public schools 
out of a total student population of 70,006-89% . The ethnic racial breakdown of sfudent 
enrollment for the period 1969-1973 can be seen in Figure 1. 

Although total enrollments have been decreasing at a 2% plus level for the past five 
years, the percent of the total enrollment represented by minority group students shows a 
slight increase over this, period. , ^ 



Year 


Percent 


Increase 


1973-74 


17.7 


1.8 


1972-73 


15.9 


1.4 


1971-72 


14.5 


1.4 


1970-71 


13.1 


1.1 . 


1969-70 


12.0 
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Grouping P^Herns: . ^ 

In response io questions about grouping patterns usdd-in the schools, the moiorify of 
the teachers moke reference to a concerted effort to mix classes heterogeneously . In 
specific instances teachers find it necessary to group homogeneously beccuse^of the >vide 
range of abilities among shjdents^ specifically in such subjects as reading, math and often 
science. Grouping in math frequently takes the form of small group tutoring. 

Although some elementary schools group pupils on the basis of grade level (by achievement) 
in the basic subject areas there is an increasing practice of the nnulti-age grouping and 
ungraded.classes at the elementary level. The movement away fr^ the self-contained 
classroom is being repfaced by the Continuous Progress Program for primary levels and j|)e flexible 
program and team teaching techniques at the 4 - 6 grade level. Cross-age grouping was observed 
in most of the classrooms visited. 

Students in grades 7 and 8 are generally randomly assigned to classes and, c^ain, 
attempts are made fornix students in class according to a range of academic abilities and as a 
^tneoDS of breaking up student cliques so as to spread 'the leadership found in these groups. 

At the upper levels, students have a wider range of course options from whicfi to choc?se. 
After taking required courses in math, science and language arts, students choose the courses ^ 
they wish to take, with the guidance of the counselor and/or teachers. In cases where it may 
be necessary to limit registration, teachers are cautioned to consider .racTcl breakdown as well 
as class size. 

There is a concentration of black students in low ability classes. This results partly 
• from the poor preparation of students at the lower levels and the widespread tendency of black 
students to register for classes with their friends. As one black high school teacher remarked 



Figure 2 

Breakdown of Closs Enrollmenfs by Roce - High School 

Grade Level Total 

MATH 

Adv. Algebra . - . 

Minority 13 4 

\ * Other 1 15 . 4 20 

Geometry 



Minority ,961 16 
Other' • 8 4 0 '12 

Calculus 

Other 1 3 4 

Enriched Biology 

Minority 5.2 0 7 

Other ' 7,1-0 8 

Physics 

Minoriiy - 0 2 2 

Other 2 5 7 

Acc. Adv, Algebra 

Minority 11 2 

Other . 20 2 22 

Elem. Algebra 



Minority 6 0 1 7 

Other 6 • '3 0 9 

( V) 



Figure 2 continued 



Grade Leva! 

jo n. 12 

M oth Ano lysis 

Other 2 2 

Chemistry 

Minority 0 2 

Other 8 7 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

Amertcon History 
^ * ' Minority 5 12 

Other 16 ' 3 3 

American History 



Minority 4 1 

Other 20 2 

Anc, Near East 



Minority 0 3 2 



LANGUAGES 
Spanish 



Otheri • 3 8 13 



Minority "6 1 1 

Other 4 4^1 



French 1 



Minority 5 12 

Other ' 2.3 2 

7. 



Figure 2 confinued 

Grade Level • 
10 11 12 



Rcssian 

Minority 
Other 

Race Relations 
Minorify 
Ofher 

ENGLISH 

C ommun> Skills 
Minority 
Othor 

Writing Lob 
Minority 
Other 

Commun> Skills 
Minority 
Other 

Humanities 
^ Minority 
Other 

philosophy 
Minority 
Other 



0 1 0 

5 4 5 

5 A 12 

3 '3 3^ 

5 

20 

0 2 3 

13 7 

t 

7 
18 

2 4 

2 8 

4 

2 5 17 



7c> ' 



Figure 2 conHnued 4, 
Grade Level Tofol 

10 n 12 

Speed Reading 

Minority 18.7 16 

Other 5 18 14 
Speech 

Minority'^ 2 0 2 ^ , 

Other 5 6 5 16 ^ 

SLBP 

Minority 20 22 10 52 



Other 5 7 3 15. 

EMR 



Minority 10 4 7 ,21 

Other 8 8 8 24 



Report prepared for the Department of Jlealth, Education and Welfare Pupil 
Sight Count by Race, Of:tober 8, 1973. 
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Figure 3 



Sampling of Classroom Desegregation 



Grade 
Level 


Sobiect 
Class 


Total 
Students 


Total 
White % 


Total 
Black % 


Total 
Indian % 


Total 
SS% 


8 . 


Computer Math 


15 


9 


60 


4 


27 


"2 13 


— 


10 


Health Education 


24 


17 


71 


7 


29 






9 


Social Studies 


100(3 
classes) 


65 


65 


35 


35 





— 


11 


Geometry 


43 


18 


42 


25 


58 





— 


9 

10-12 * 


Urban Studies 

Cinematics (English 
elective) 


120(over 
a day; 
21 


100 
15 


83 
71 


20 
3 


17 ' 
14 




1 5 


— 

2 10 




Math (Algebra) 


17 


14 


82 


3 


18 ■ 




— 


n 


Social Structure 


7 


7 


100 






— . 


— 


7-9 , 


Reading (ESAA) 


o 
o 


2 


25 


6 








Elemenfary 


Total Class 




White Students % 


Black Students 


% 


Cross-age group 
7, 8,9 year olds 


.21 




16 




76 


5 


4 






30 




19 




63 


11 


37 
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"rhere is a reaf need to dhallenge black students m the rlglih direction, a group, the/ 
tend to s^ek the easiest wo/ out without understanding the consequences • Another black 
teacher of social studies worries that "tbo life goals of too man/ blqck students don*t require 
that the/ take high achieving classes.'^ ^ 

A breakdown of the courses of one high school visited (see Figure 2 attached) shows 
that while the social studies and English classes are rather racially balanced, the advanced 
math classes are predominantly white. The Special Learning Behavior Problems classes 
are about 68% black. Part of the problem as articulated hy school personnel Is lard to 

"poor parent participation and involvement in the student's education. The/ often never 

y 

question their children taking only the easy, informal courses,. " 

By observation, the pattern of sedating revealed more sex segregation than racia!~boys 
normally clustered with boys and girls with girls. 

Suppor t^ Services; 

There is a-mass of exemplary programs which delineate the school system's search'for 
v/ays to build the necessary reality into the educational process and to assist s.tudents in 
achieving optimum learaing. The programs are local, state, and federally funded and some 
receive support from private contributors. Across all levels of the school system there are 
some unique enrichment programs in the basic skills, mediq, vocational, technical and 
Industrial education, art education, business and office education gnd foreign language. ^ 
The focus of the programs is both prescriptiye and diagnostic. 

A notebook containing descriptions of some 300 special programs has been prepared 
by the district staff. The foreworH written by the School Superintendent helps to give one a 



flavor oF v/hat is offered fhroughouf ihe disfrich. ' . 4. 

■J 

FOREWpRD 



To the reader: 

Exemplary means model; "Cornriencabl e; 'deserving imita'tlon.. The 

300 programs described in thi.s book are all those things. Together, 

they are an affinnation of the ingenuity and diversity of education. 

Throughout Minneapolis, teachers and administrators have developed 
exemplary programs to challenge their, students. For example: 

. Harrison School fifth graders take a coupse on 
. Children and the Law, thanks to the Minnesota 
State Bar Association. 

At Calhoun School, WISE volunteers direct an "I . 

• Like Me" program for kindergarten children with 
poor self-concepts. |p, 

Hinl-courses offered at Lowry Elementary School 

• Include such interesting options fis mock trial, 
making a bike and stamp collecting. 

A cardboard carpentry project helps Douglas 
Blementary School children learn about group 

• planning- and decision-making as well as math, 
science, writing, art and design. 

At Mann, a Title I elementary school, a computer- 

• Ized math program is underway. 

/\ . Students at Lincoln Junior High can sign up for a 

\ • minority history course called "Hot Pink and 

Purple Thang." 

Courses 1n construction and manufacturing have 

• replaced the traditional industrial arts program 
at Sheridan Junior High. 

Central High's Magnet Program al.lows students to 

• choose from a smorgasbord of more than 300 mini- 
courses four times a school year. 

A two-house student government program at Henry. 

• Junior-Senior High is aimed at intraschool conrouni- 
catlons and leadership training. 

Marshall-University High's off-campus learning 

• experiences program gives students a chance to 
pursue special Interest areas in depth. 
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At Vocational High, students can elect an 
' English course that involves tutoring children 
at nearby Madison Elementary School. 



In my visits to schools, I have seen many of these programs In 
action* fly v/ish to share them with you prompted the publication 
of this book* Many of these programs could be adapted for use 
in other Minneapolis schools; and elsewhere. They provide scores 
of ideas on how to solve specific (Educational problems; how to- 
utilize conmunity resources; how to bring life and spirit to 
our children's education. 



JBD:cd 9/8/72 
Minneapolis Public Schools 
HinneapolJs, Minnesota 



The special services providp for individualized and flexible inshuction, heighfened studenf 
motivation, promotion of better social and academic development, more positive and 
supportive community attitudes; increase communications skills and enhance one's knowledge 
of another culture. 

As many of the programs make use of parenf volunteers, they add a support service to 
the^school environ-os well as strengthen parent visibility. 

Resource teachers are utilized in the elementary program and prove invaluable to the 
classroom teacher. The bussing program wa5 accompanied ky school aides who are mainly 
of mirtority group status and v/ho work directly v/ith children who are bussed into schools in 
a somewhot ombudsman role. In several cases when these students v/ere asked if there were 
any special person v/ithin the school to whom they could go to discuss their problems, it v/as 




the school aide who was mosf offen menfioned* 

Counselors lend support fo j*'udenfs through academic advisement" and personal counseling - 
though to a lesser degree. In one school visited the guidance department has implemented a 
team c^pproach to assisting students • The team is composed of a counselor, social worker 
and assistant principal • Students are generally assigned to a counselor on an alphabetical 
order scale and have the option of requesting another counselor or social v/orker, if the original 
match does not prove satisfactory. However, the option is not available In terms of the 
assistant principal as part of the team. 

In another school setting, more typical of guidance department operations, the counselor 
meets with other supportive staff (school psychologist, social worker, etc.) on a regular basis 
to discuss problem cases referred by teachers. Ttiese referrals almost always concern behavioral 
problems which are mostly handled within the school; few outside referrals are made. Learning 
problems are screened by the school psychologist in most cases and may result in ability 
assessment, perceptual testing, etc. Group counseling has been used, effrctively in such 
areas os self-concept, attitudes toward cooperation and responslblity, designed to foster 
understanding of self and others and self-development. Individual counseling is used more 
in crisis situations. 

In scheduled interviews with students, while they acknowledged the presence of counselors 
and teachers and their abilify to help with academic questions, the consensus v/as that they 
preferred to take their personal probloms to a friend or to a school aide.* One counselor 
praised the aides in the school as "good community links" and credited them with being 
instrumental in diminishing the isolation and p.'oblems in the school and with contributing to 
a positive school and community climate. 
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Library resources though nof extensive are widel/ used by students both out of interest 
) and for class assignments. 



instructional Materials: * 

Teachers reported a city-wide change in textbooks wliroh sorne felt inadequately 

covered the achievements and contributions of minorities* The district office has prepared 

a bibliography of materials pertaining to minorily group experiences and this resource is 

available to school personnel. 

The Task Force on Minority Cultures has been actively engaged in developing curric/ulum 

materials and study units which reflect ethnic population history and accomplishments .^^tven 

in the absence of a systematic way of ensuring that the materials are widely used^. 

teachers request the use of these resources on a regular basis. 

Primarily the multi-ethnic moterials are more appropriate to the social studiW<rLrrricinurTr' 

and are used most specifically in Black Studies courses. A major complaint has been the lack 
of suitable multi-ethnic materials* in English and the unrelatedness of audio-visuals and home 
economic materials to the black or minority environment. Many teachers prepare their own 
materials to meet the levels of interests — and demands—of the students and also make wide 
use of current event materials. 

Acknowledging that the use of interracial materials is nev/, the majority of teachers 
note that basically there is a better format to these materials v/hich lends to their usefulness 
for class instruction ♦ One instructor v/ho agreed that there is not enough black and Indian 
materials available, remarked that ''it doesn^t make any difference anyway because there is 
so much assimilation in the mqterials.*' 
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The implementation of new service program^ some of which are school sponsored and 
supported has resulted in additional instructional materials oriented to the special needs for 
which the programs are designed. 

Curriculum Modifications: 

^ Curriculum modificaMons have been minimal in comparison to some of the structural 
changes which have been instituted- New courses hove been added to the curriculunri, but 
few of the traditional courses have been updated. 

Mini courses are prevalent in some of the elementary schools which reHect offerings 
in social studies, science and art. As a general rule, each child, with parent guidance, 
selects two mini courses each semester from each of the three areas. Multi-age grouping is 
utilized for these subjects. In one of the elementary schools, the wealth of mini-course offerings 
included: 

Electricity — Who Am I? 

.Living Together Economics Communities 

Painting Signs of Love 

Sculpture t Preparing FocxJ 

How Does a School Work Nutrition 
Pet Care History 
Design Let's Use the Media Center 

There have also been revisions mode in the math program since desegregation, but this 
is not noted as a direct outcome of the desegregation process. A new reading prograrr. was 
implemented in one of the elementary school clusters, and a wide range of elective offerings 
ore in evidence throughout the upper grades levels. 

in the secondary curriculum, 
V/orld History no longer is listed as a required course/and courses in Indian Culture and 

Afro-An^erican History are currently noted among the offerings- This change has been brought 
about partly through the efforts of students. 

ERIC 



The focus on group counseling 05 a means of dealing v/iHi sfudenf- personal problems has 
resulfed in a planned counje called Positive Peer Counseling (PPC). In one of the schools 
where the students are very receptive to the group activity the scheduled period was 1 1/2 hours. 
School counselors and *^ocial studies teachers usually serve as staff for these courses. 

The structural changes relate to the establishment of the trimester system and the elective 
system which affords students a broader range of choices in taking courses. In addition some 
schools use registration procedures similar to those used in colleges. Flexible scheduling is 
. pracHced in many schools • An example of the orientation and registration procedures, and of 
the new and supplemental course description for one of the high schools can be seen on the 
following pages* 

It was the expressed opinion of most of the personnel interviewed that the administration 
from the central office to individual school administrators permit and encourage experiments 
and alternatives in curriculum and Hteaching methods. 



Teaching Techniques: 

The range of elecKve offerings of the secondary level and the spread oF student 
obiltfles necessitate alternaHve teaching mefhods. The use of multi^ethnic materials which 
often elicit emotional responses also increase the need for handling sensifive subject matter 
through various techniques • Teachers stated their belief that education is no longer strictly 
academic, but that it calls for more Involvement on the part of school personnel in the total 
development of the student. In keepitig wi^h this belief, teachers are quite flexible in attempting 
new teaching methods to reach the new student population^ 

In addition to providing for expanded opportunities for student participation through library 
research, field studies and reporting, teachers make wider use of video tapes, films and role 
playing as teaching devices. 

The ConHnuous Progress Program, team teaching techniques and the move toward upgraded 
classes all denote changes in teaching methods and classroom strategies. 



Extra^Curricular Activities ; 

Schools in the district offer a variety of exlra"curricular activities. The list below Is not 
intended to be exhaustive, but does present an adequate example of the type of activities 
reported by school personnel, some of which were oI?s^rved by team membprs: 



Bos'- ^hall 
Football 
Hockey 
Skiing 
Swimming 
Tennis. 
Volley ball 
Cheering Squads 
Marjorettes 
Future Teachers 
of America 



r 



Drama Club/Theater 
Dbbating Team 
Foreign Language Club 
Choirs 

Concert Band/Regular Band 
School Newspaper 
Student Government 
Chess Club 
FHAClub 
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There were no reporfs of any activUies eifher curtailed or stopped as o result of desegregafion. 

However, the repeated responses to questions which reloted to the extent of block student 

If 

involvement were negative in the majority of cases. Blacks were in nearly balanced posiHons 
on the cheering teams, theater, choirs, volleyjsall and football; in more cases than not they 
represented a majority on basketball teams. But, in tennis, hockey, and skiing, there was 
likely to be little or no minority participation. Marjorettes were -viewed more as an elitist 
predominantly white grpup. 

One coGch at the junior high school level mentioned that 7th and 8th grade students 
do play hockey and projected that perhaps "they will continue to ploy when they enter high 
schooL^One of the basic reasons given for the absence of blacks in such sports os skiing and 
hockey was because of economics. Equipment for these sports Is expensive. Some teachers see 
a change tokijig place inasmuch as black parents are making greater sacrifices to buy the 
equipment and Park Departments are doing more In the area of providing opportunities for 
disadvantaged youth. 

Team sports are not conducted on an interschool basis at the junior high school level. 
These activities are usually conducted by church. Parks and Recreation Department. Sorh| 
teams choose to identify themselves by their school name. ^ 

Minority students do participate in school government, in dramatic clubs and on the 
school newspaper, but the percent of minorities Is small . Most of these activities have 80% 
and above white representation. At specific schools, student mentioned that black students 
had served as Homecoming Queens, as President of Student Government and In capacities of 
of leadership in o scattering of student clubs. Boslcally both teachers and students referred 
to the void of student participation In some extra-curricular activities as more a preference 
than a policy of exclusion. However, there was recognition that many of the organizations 



and acHvities had been Iradftionally whife oriented and that .school administrafors and teachers 
do veiy little conscientiously to encourage minority participation* Too, some of the schools- 
have inadequate physical facilities for gym activities. 

* 

Student Leadership " Participation : 

Black students and otiier minorities are beginning to participate .more actively in 
extra ""curricular activities and to assume Ieader3hip roles in school affairs* A junior high 
black male student related how he had been constantly encouraged to aim high by a white 
5th grade teacher, even in the face of almost total failure. As he put it "she turned me 
around." He is now vice"^president of student cfovernment organization, is assisting with 
setting up the magnet program in his school, has given several suggestions to the school about 
establishing a radio station, a school yearbook and a course in Ethnic Studies which he believes 
school officials to really take seriously. The student, following through on past encouragement, 
seeks ways in which he might actively contribute to his school environment. However, the 
general feeling expressed by teochers and couns^elors interviewed was that.mosf black students 
shy away from leadership positions, even with encouragement by staff to assume such positions. 
The constancy of peer pressure was viewed as one of the basic reasons. One respondent voiced 
it another way in commenting that "black males have a big share of status power through 
athletics, whereos white males have status through intellectual accomplishments — classroom 
power. Girls of either race have little or no status outlets^" 



Assignment PaKerns of Faculty^ Administrotors ond StafF: 



Alfhough there is evidence of atl-empfs to desegregate school staffs, the deployment 
of faculty and odministrotors, as of the 1773-1974 Personnel Sight Counf, falls somewhot short 
of the intent of the'Court order which stipulcted a definite pottern for faculty integration. 
There were two elementary schools which reported no minority odministrotors or certified 
teochers. The overall percentage of mrnorJty personnel in the schools is about 7 percent 
below thot of minority student enrollment. 

The tobies which follow show summary stotlstics by rociol/ethnic categories for the 
period 1969 to 1973 ftcSfe^), personnel sight count for 1 973- 1 974 ^St; 5), and a breokdown 
of the number of principals, assistant principals ond teachers by traditional school grade levels, 
not including other locotions in the Minneopolis system j[f*fiv.'A^- U)^ 

An onalysis of the interview reports obtoined from principols, teochers and counselors 
reveol thot the staffs v/ere bosically stoble in service to the district, v/hile there were varying 
indicotions of reassignments . 

Of the ten principals Interviewed (nine white moles, one block female) eight hod served 
OS assistont principals In the same or other locotions before assuming position as principol, one 

wos o former counselor and one a 5-6th grode teacher* As o group, they represent an averoge 

•« 

.. .. 

of 10.5 years of experience in the district, with individual service ranging from three to 

to twenty-one years* Six of the 10 principals hod been reossigned; only one principal hod 

been in the present position isss thon o yeor (block female) v/hile the others had served from one \ 

y 

to eight years, v/Ith a group average of 3,2 yeors. The block femole held the only doctorote ( 
within the group; other degree? held were 6 masters, 2 boccoloureotes, ! specialist, all having 
credits beyond the limits of the degree. 
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Racial/Ethnic Category 

Native American 

Black American 

Asian American 

Spanish Surnamed American 

All Other Americans 



•Table ^ 

Personnel Sight Count * 

1973-1974 

AisisttJnf Other 
Principal Principal Teachers Certified 



87 
95 



personnel Breakdown by Percentages: 



12 



59 V 
72 



15 



200 



24 



15 



2,6.60 
2,914 



Native American 

Black American 

Asian American 

Spanish Surnamed 
American 



58 



10 

793 
874 

0.5% 
8.0% 



1.0% 



0.5% 



All Ojher Americans 90.0% 

100.0% 



Non- 
Certified 



94 

569 

37 

34 

6,480 
7,214 



1973-74 Pupil Personnel Sight Count, Minneapolis Public Schools, Planning and Support Services 
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.Vable 3 ' 



Students Principal Asst. Princ. Teachers 

■ / \ /\ /\ / \ ' 

Grade Level -Total Min. % Total Min, % Total Min. % ' Total Min. % 



-x — " 
























Elementar/ (66 Schools) 


29,219 


5,828 


19.95 


59 


5 


847 


16 


2 


12.20 


1,256 


93 


7.44 


Junior High (15 schools) 


13,963 


2,481 


17.77 


15 


2 


13.33 


24 


5 


20.83 

U= ► 


670 


-69 


X).2" 


Senioi^High (11 schools) 


15,651 


2,119^ 


13.54 

1 


11 


1 


9.09 


25 


5 

1 


20.0 


748 


68 


9. OS 

- 



Figures- represent only Elementary, Junior High and Senior High Schools 
and do not include other locations.. 



There were seventeen teachers interviewed (II white, 6 black; 9 male, 8 female). 
This group represented an average o£IO.I years of service in the school district with individual 
years of service ranging from 2 to 36 years. Eight teachers of the 17 interviewed had served 
three years of less in their present assignment, v/ith a group average of 5.2 >eors. There were 
six teachers with the master's degree, eleven with the baccalaureate, and the raa{ority af all 
teachers reported academic credits in excess of the degree. 

Only one of the six counselors interviewed had been reassigned since the schools were 
desegregated. The five white and I black counselor in the group (4 male, 2 female) represented 
on average of 10 years with the systemwith individual service ranging from 7 to 14 years. The 
number of years in the present school ranged from 2 years to 14 years, with a group average of 
6.8 years. All of the counselors reported the M.A. as the highest degree held. v 

Among the personnel interviewed there were none completely new to the Minneapolis 
system, although a minimal number had been employed at the start of the desegregotion 

process^ as Indicated by two and three years with the district. 

t 

Assignment of Students by Subject and Subject DiFficulty 

In a majority of the classrooms observed, and as Indicated in^discussions with school 
faculty and students, minority group students, partlc<ljlarly black students, are underrepresented 
in advanced courses at the high school level. This is explained as resulting mostly from poor 
training and little encouragement at the lower grade levels, lack of basic skills, mainly In 
reading and math, high rates of absenteeism, and the fact that there Is free choice of subjects 
at the secondary level. 
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A black math teacher at one of the junior high schools reported teaching tv/o advanced 
geometry classG^s which were totally white and two ESAA math classes which were predomin- 
ately black. The black students had besn transferred from a formerly all-black school. She 
commented that: 

one of the problems faced by the Math Department- is the low ability of 
black students In mathematical skills. Port of the continuing problem is 
related to the loss of Title I funds following the transfer of students to this 
school, and the lack of subsequent structures and resources which facilitate 
their development/' 

A white junior high social studies teacher expressed the problem as one of poor reading 

skills. He stated that "the poor reading ability of the students who transferred from ^ 

junior high school presents a real challenge to our staff as this school has been noted for its 
pride in the number of high achieving students." 

In another interview with the chairman of the Math Department and a math teacher (both 
white) in a high school it was stated that "most of the blacks are concentrated in low achieving 
classes/' The reasons given related to a lack of individual attention to slow students because 
of a cuf In funds for feachers, and fhe poor preparation of minority students in the lower grades. 

A black social studies teacher in a high school teaches two Black History courses which 
hove a predominate!/ black enrollment. His response to wh/ there was a disproportionate 
number of black students in particular cases was "the further awa/ we get from l^'ack areas, 
the less blacks there are in the classes." Somewhat similar to this viewpoint concerning 
courses relevant to blacks was that of another white math teacher who felt that, besides having 
problem.s in the basic skills, "black students nnay not see math as a priority and many may see 
math as contradictory to emphasis on black studies, etc." 

Even though they have options in course selection, a group of ninth grade minority 
students reported that they often "choose ''noj' old schedule." The students also noted very 
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lUMe aHenMon to grades and expressed^their beliefs that the largest number of black stuc^nts 
would likely be found in health, chess, cooking and Afro-American History classes (all 
elective courses) . 

of the three groups of whi'3 studem-s interviewed, tv/o at the junior* h^nand one at the 
senior high level, the feelings expressed we.i that "blacks only compete.in sports, .not acodenfiic 
things, they don't care about that." One junior high student talked about- the very low number 
of black students who graduate from high school, an(f stated that "In my opinion half of them 
aren't interested in school . "' In response to the question "06 yogfind a division of races-in . , 
' the honors cicss?" some high school students said "No, the.re is equal representation of blacks 
according to the proportion in ^chooL That's true in Physics, also."^ln another instance, 
white students mentioned that black students generally take Algebra spread over Wfo years 
' while the same material is covered in one year by white students. ^ « 

' A black male teacher remarked about the lack of or need for fight structure in the high 
achieving classes dnd concluded that "black students in particular need structure. They 
simply do not apply themselves." 

More consensus was found among teachers in reports that courses taught by black teachers 
have larger numbers of black students-parfly because students tend to select courses according 
to teachers' friendships, as well as to interests .and ability. 

Elementary schools in the vast majority of cases, reported no disproportionate representation 
■ of an/ race by classes. 

Social and Friendship) Patterns of Students, Staff and Faculty ; 

There were varied responses to questions relating to the extent of social and -friendship 
patterrw within the school setting. Many faculty members noted a "normal" separation of 
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minority and majority students, alt"hough thg separation v/as sometimes 3een. more according 

to social class then to race. Studenfs reported very minimal interaction among black and white 

faculty. ^ * . . 

Among the teachers* comments abovt student interactions v/er^ the following: 

" Students sF\ck together v/ith their friends (neighborhood and early schools) . 
This means b acks are with blacks and whites with whites — except foV a few 
coses." (High School) 

^ " There is nov much interdction betv/een black and yhite students. There is 
definitely nof much closeness." (High. School) 

" The students interact in every setting where they have the^ choice. Peer 
pressure forces students to act in many di fferent ways. " (Junior High School) 

" " Great lack of interaction between bhcks and v/hites." Also, you don't 
see v/hit^ upper and middle class interacting with either blacks or poor 
whites from the surrounding areas." (High School) 

" students group thennselves almost completely in all activities; very poor 
student interaction, even in sports. (High School) 

" Grouping occurs more between social doss groups (middle class blacks and 
middle class whites). Not much mixing between the rjaces, but there is little 
hostilities and physical conflicts." (High School) 

" Not^uch mixing after school. White kids are bussed and black kids live 
in the neighborhood. There are a couple - of integrated groups " (Junior High School) 

" Groups of students are normally divided by race. " (High School) 



" There Is a great deal of interacting across racial IrHes. Since there is a small 
group and the staff is interracial we find it is good to promote interaction in 
y class activities. (Junior High School) 

" Interaction is based on SES. Basically I think we have a class society. 
Problems are more a result of this than of race." (Junior High School) 

A white junior high school teacher spoke about special dinners prepared by students 

who were taking a course in Mid-East Culture. He saw these as opportunities to get to know 

*. » " « 
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other cijitures and to build relationships, but sadly noted that he was most often "the only 
white in attendance . 

Elementary school teachens, for the most part, did not respond to the question concerning 

i 

hov/ students group themselv'^ by ethnic. group in particular situations. Those who did answer 
•reported some separate grouping of children bsfore and after school and in school halls, but in 
all cases to a very limited extent. There were iome optimistic reports 0.1 signs of new friendship 
patterns emerging on almost eVery level . 

• , Students responded from a variety of viewpoints with respect to the degree of minority ^ 
and majority interactions in and out of school, as can be delineated from the following 

cbmmenh. . / 

A male Chicano Junior High School student, who is president of the student organization, 

noted that "many students are bussed to school and racial mixes occur in the shop and ^ym ^ 

before school." He mentioned that he has attended cross-racial parties and has friends of 

different ethnic identities, and feels that girls fight and create more racial problems than do 

/ 

boys. ■ " - • ) 

A white junior high school girl commented "I have friends from all over Minneapolis; 
lots of black and Indian friends .. .the boys generally mix, but the girls don't." In the same ' 
School, a white male student expressed his belief that "black and white kids gel along pretty 
good now because we have gotten to.jcnow each other. He named his two best friends as a 
black and an Indian with whom he shares team membership at the YMCA. "I think sports 
* help to bring black .and white students together I " 

At another Junior high school, a white boy related how he feared being pushed around 
after the trdnsfer to his new location, but said "later you get friends, black and white ond'you 
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gef along good.'' His peer, a white girl who lives !n an all-wh?te nelghbarhood, explained that 
it' depends on where you live. . So I have friends and school friends. At Home it*s all white, 
at school it's mixed." . x 

, A black boy and an Indian girl explained that they both had friends from all racial 
groups in the school. The boy declared that "my best friend is white'.'* The majority of the 
black students noted sports as the arena in which interactions take place. 

In a group interview with six white "high school (both bpys and girls) the consensus 
was "It depends on who you are talking about. There are a lot of black and white students 
who prefer to stay with their own race, while others just mix and mingle. " 

One girl in the group said that she has "a good friend who is black. " Two students 
expressed the thought that "you have to be extra sensitive with black kids you meet because 
blgcks and whites alike are aware of hundreds of years of suppression suffered by blacks and 
blacks are. very sensitive to this. " ' 

In a smaller group of white high school students (2 girls, 1 boy) the response was negative • 
"In school the blacks stay together and the whites stay together- There are very few exceptions!" 
These students were not aware of any socializing between races -after schpol and stated the 
reason Jbrthis as primarily because blacks and whites live in different areas. 

Another groupof six high school boys ar)d girls related the separation of races which occurs 
in the school cafeteria. *^The Way it is is white boys and girls on each sidp and bidck students 
in the middle by themselves. The black boys and girls ar6| separated, too. " One boy who had 
lived with a black family and a Chinese family mentioned fhaf parties in the neighborhood 
were O.K. He was chided into agreeing with others in the group that in most instances "if 
black students are arpund white studenfs they're fine,. but if they are around other black 
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shjdenk fhaf's different; they have to protect their reputation. Then, they act (i1<e they don't 

even know youP' r - . • • 

* « 

Some of tthe white girls admUfed to interracial dating, but quickly stafed that their. . - 

^ • . 

'parents v/areHJnaware of it gnd probably would .not approve. In only one instance was there 

knowledge among the students about interracial dating betv/een a white male and black female. 

• . ** , ' 

In mos-^ instances faculty noted a similar variance of teacher interaction. v/tthin the 

schools. Their comments ranged from "teachers mix veiy well, " as reported by a wK^e male 

• \ 

junior high school teacher, to "teachers are tolerant of eadh other— it's superficial but they 
have to v/ork wogether, ";as commented by a black female teacher in another junior high 

school - * , 

■ Other views relative to the degree of teacher interaction were: . ^ 

"There is some grouping along racial lines, though not nearly to the extent 
that students do." (Black male, High School) 

"Interaction is good, much better than students. We have spme differences ' ^ 
in philosophy and interest, but there is a steady coming together." (White male, 
* High Schoal) 

"There is grouping by race very often in the lunchroom, ^ut this is seldom so 
in teachers* meetings* (White male. Junior High School) 

A black high school teacher noting the same instances of faculty separation 

alsd commented that "there's too mxh talking at the black teachers in meetings i 

and not enough exchange." , • - * * 

One black female elementary teacher stated that she fe! t very comfortable in the 
presence of whites at the school, and continued the remark with "but, 1 don*t 
go to their homes and they don't come to mine. Perhaps it's the distance, but 
several of fheni live near me-- and still no exchange." 

# 

A black teacher at the junior high level, who has fv/enty-five plus years of service 
with the school, finds whites congenial .. "perhaps because I've been here a long time unci 1 
mix with everybody." She is of the opinion that women don't attend outside school' affairs 
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but most men do. * , . . 

There were only two commeni"s made which suggested a conscious effort for oufside 
interrelaMonships; The occasion of a reHrement party for a whife female high school » ' 

principal led fo d spirif of cooperativeness and fellowship between blacks arKl whites both groups 
of whom were well represented. 

A white male junior hiph school teacher mentioned unstructured activities "like going 
for beers after work, " which involved aides, teachers and staff with "no thought as to status- 
distinctions. '^^Beyond staff meetings and the Humqn Relations Workshops there were no planned 
activities to foster personal teacher and staff relationships, ' > 

Student Evaluation and Discipline: 

The questions relating to student evaluation and discipline were considered important ' 
aspects injhe life of the student and for the general wefl-being of the schools. For these 
reasons, all levels of the schoql population were asked to give their views on the equalfty 
of grading and disciplining minority and majority students^ 

As a group, principals reported that classroom teachers and ?taff are permitted to handle 

discipline problems in the school. In most instances, they emphatically state that "no hitting 

is allowed; in some others the question is avoided. Many of the problems are seen as a result 

of outside interference,' but none are considered unmanageable. One of the major concerns 

principals expressed was that of atter\dance . One high school in particular noted an extremely 

absentee , - 

high/ rate. The question of educational relevance was noted as a major cause for' this. 

A white male counselor h a junior high school noted that counselors had dealt with 

teachers and other stafTregarding double standards in the treatment of students, v/hich they 

believed to be the results of prejudices and insecurity. He stated, however, that a number pf 
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good changes have faken place amo^g school personnel and believes there is evidence thaf 
there Is. much more confronUng properly without preference ^o particular students.^ 

Two female high school counsej^rs interviewed, one black, one whit^, both felt that 

discipline in fheir schopl was poor for both black and v/hite students as-cffesult of \\}e laxit/ 

• > 
of administrators and teachers in enforcing the school regulations. \j 

the six counselors interviewed, most' indicated no patterns of differentiation made 

in dispensing discipline or grading students*based on their ethnic backgroun<^. 

Teacher reaction wos -somewhat different • Both black female and black male high 
scfiool teachers discussed what they perceived as clear evidences of fear of black students 
on the part of white teachers. Qn'e of them stated that ''white teachers have double 
l^andards v/hen it comes to black students. They tend to accept certain behaviors . 
from blacks that they do^not accept from whites."' 

Somewhat the same sentinients^vere expressed by a white high school teache." of 
English. In her of^inion - 

"There is a double standard'of discipline used". Blacks ore allowed to break 
certain rules and are not reprimanded by some v/hite teachers. This is partly 
because of fear. However, black teachers treat black and whi^e students 
differently also; they are more lenient toward white students." 

One white high school teacher terms what might be considered a discipline problem . 

as "blacks usually'don't v/ant to listen. It's nothing serious; they are just more verbal 

She, as well as her colleagues were of the opinion that blacks are given preferential treat- 

rrfent In terms of grades. There was generally the reverse response from other teachers w^{i 

respect to preferences in the grading system used. 

when queried as \o how fhey saw their teachers who were of a race different fcom their 

% 

own the majority of the students,both minority and white, expressed no particulqr preference 
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for a teacher based on race, , , , 

Prevalent arrrong the stotenjenfs made were such commen^s as: 

WM ^ "most of Hiem ora pretty good" 

Vv'F "some as v/hite feachers"-« 

Wfi\ "no differences , I never compared them cons.ciously" I 

BF "they're okay" ^ ' ) ^ 

BM , "my teacher turned me around* She really has things together!" 

SSM "there really doesn't seem to be any difference." 

BM "they're all right, especially if they're not prefudiced/' 

WM "some black and white teachers are both good and bad" 

Individually some white students thought some of the white teachers were afraid of 

black students because they seem to ignore their acting out in class. One student remarked 

that "black teacherf don't let black students get away with th^ things white teachers let 

them get av/ay with. White teachers are afraid-. "* A group of white students reported a 

' slight trace of black teachers having better control over white students than white teachers 

» * , * 

do oyer black students in the classroom; but felt this to be more a matter of tJte degree to 
^which students behave in classes. Some in the group saw white students as being dis- 
respectful of black teachers, and otheisjold of repeated instances of black student insults 
to white teachers. 

In the main, black students interviewed saw, their white teachers as fair. Some 
students voiced o desire for more black teachers while others stated'that they wculd not be 
bothered if they had no black teachers. One of the junior high school students who found 
white teachers "all right" told of an incident in which the teacher referred to biqck students 
as animals. Upon reporting the mishap to the counselor the student was advised not to give 
the teacher a reason to get angry with the explanation that "she does this^with all students." 

In some of the school settings, .concerted efforts have been made to clarify goalsNiihd,. 
to develop behavioral objectives. These efforts have been instrumental in casing problems 

V 
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and have led to definite changes in attitudes on the part of teachers, staff and 

students. Relationships with parents have also improved across levels. 

Oni move to reduce discipline problems, as instituted in a few of the schools 

♦ 

is that of assigning police liaision officers to school buildings. These are plain 
clothes juvenile officers who work* on either a full-time or part-*ime basis,, upon 
the request of school administrators, to ensure connpliance with the local Tre spas 
Ordinance (eKpelled students are not allowed o\: school premises), and to assist 
school staff in curbing undesirable school behavior^ It is believed that the young 
officers have very good rapport with students and that they do not pose a threat 
of any kind. 

Special Funded Programs 

The special funded programs on the local, state and federal levels , as well 
as those supported through private donati(^s, have been used to j)rovide for 
teacher workshops on human relations, special activities relating home and 
school in an educational partnership, as with the BAR program described in the 
Appendix, the development of curriculum materials, special developmental and 
alternative programs^or students* 

• Reference to some of the spej^ial funded programs is made in the section on 
Support Services. 
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CHAPTER V - Perceptions, AfHtude^ ond Chorocferfstics of School Porticiponts Toword / 
Plon, Progrom ond Proqtices 



As one meosure of better understonding the climote which prevoiled during the ^ 
initio! stoges of desegregotion in Minneopolis, ond current views the citiz.ins now hold 
with respect to the plon, progro^tis ond proctices, specific questions germone fo these 
ospects were osked to representotive members of the school community* Some of the 
comments- from odministrdtors, teochers, counselors ond students ore dispersed throughout 
eorlier sections of this report. Further insights from this group, os well os Ihose from 
parents, will constitute the focus of this chopter. 

Principois ' , 

On- the v/hole, principois reported pctive Involvement in developing progrom guidelines, 
defining goals ond objectives for meeting specio! focilitotive ospects of the plon, plonning 
for effective clustering of school^, designing humon relotions activities, meeting with 
•Centrol personnel, school'ond cornmunity groups ond ossisting with minority recruitment 
efforts* ' . 

> 

• Most oF the F^rmcipols.expressed o high comrrtitment to the desegregotion endeovor 
and to the chollenges it presents to the educotionol community. There were some odverse 
reactions fo the Boord's fnondote for o specified number of humon relotions session, ond 
some odminist rotors felt thot there wos o lock of sufficient competent leo'dership in this oreo* 

Teochers 

Of the seventeen teochers interviewed, three exf5ressed hoving only o vogue fomiliority 
with the plon before it wos implemented; two of these hod been with the system less thon 
three yeors. The overwhelming majority of teochers spoke obout vorious levels and degrees 
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of involvement both Before and after implemenraMon of the disfrlct's plan. The levels 
of involvement included: 

- Assessment of needs and goals for desegregating schools; 

- Sharing information and exchanging views in meetings 

with Central office staff, school staff, professional 
organizations and community groups; small gatherings, 
with parents and students; 
, - Assisting with school cluster plons; 

Designing classroom progrom models; 
" Planning for and participating in city~wide Human 
Relations training; In-service training; ^ 
Fs^ming faculty/student council for coordination 
of efforts in resolving problems; 

- Service an Information Bureau for disseminating Information 

about the plan. 

* » 
Teachers generally approved of the administration's plan and, with few exceptions, 

felt that the district had been very conscientious In finding ways to actively involve them 

at all stages. In near total agreement, they related that statements concerning the plan 

which emanated from the district office were "clear, Informative and comprehensive." 

In response to the question which asked for concerns about the plan that were 
e)<pressed by the teaching staff, there were several expressed with which thef teachers as 
a group seemed to agree: reassignment/placement; major organizational changes; academic 
disparities among students. There were also comments which raised concerns obout student 
discipline, poor Interactionol patterns between black and white students^ and staff^ meeting; 
the needs of new students, and the fear of white flight from the. school system, although 
there was not concordance on these points. \ 

Black teachers expressed particularly worries about the possible loss of compensatory 
programs for minority students and about the ciritical need for additional minority teachers 
and programs relevant to minority students. In the majority of Instances/ black teachers 
referred to white teachers as being "uptight about desegregation" and as being '^fearful of 
discipline problems." 
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On \he o\her hond, whi^e ^eochers were most vocdl obout whot ihay farmed "the 
« • 

loss of the neighborhood schools", or^d their feelings thot qompuFsory ottendonce for 
humon relotions troining has created much antogonism; thot methods were unproductive 
ond "o woste of time." 

Probobly ihe most consistent indicotions of negotive positions obout ony aspects of 
desegregotion progress were on the topic of human relations troining. Some of the comnlents 
were suggestive of better woys the sessipns might hove been hondfed, while others were 
more outright criticisms of th^ objectives ond goals of the progrom. . 

Teochers indicoted their feelings obout humon relations troining in response to ot 
leash one of four diifferent questionnoire items (there were no items on the questionnaire 

■4 w * 

which directly mention humon relations traiging): ' - - " ' 

* ' ' .^-^ 
L Exploin how thedistrict prepored stoff for desegregotion. ^ - 
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2. List the mo|or concerns "obout the desegregotion plan thot^ 
were expressed by the teoching stoFf., 

3/^ Describe how your school involved the teoching stoFf in. 
^ . Its plons ond octivities. 

4. Describe ony speciol ottempts' mode by; your school to better 
prepqre staff for desegregotion. , * 

' 5. List^the mojor concerns of stoff in your school obout-cjesegregotion . ^ 

" In most coses,, the comments regording humon relotions were more extensive than ony 

otfier comments elicited from teochers or reTevont^areos of the plon. Some of these are 

noted below: - . ' ' . 

"i would hove prefe^red on extensive training session 
on humon rights over the summer for stoff ond st^idents. " > 

"I'm not sure that 60 hours is going to moke onyone o ^ 
moster human .felotor . 1 don't know what their objectives 
were, whoever set it up*" 
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•'They should se'f up o sfrigenf humon reloHons progrom v/el( 
ohead of fhe desegregaHon tosk. Thot process con't be 
hurried. Here we did some things backwords, like the - 
oppointmenl- of the humon relaflons choirmon after the 
mondate. " 

"Colleges should ploce more emphasis on human reloHons 
in teocher troining- " 

"Foculty feel put upon by these compulsory humon relations 
sessions* 

"Human reloHons meeHngs hove not been very successful. 
. They caused some ontagonism about compulsory ottendonce. 
I think they need more expertise." 

"Everybody thought it wos a woste of time. Whites looked 
upon humon relations as o means of sitting around moking 
jokes. " 



For other areas, there were bosicolly positive feelings about the continuing efforts 
of the centrol odministration ond individual school administrators in responding to the 



apprehensions ond special concerns ot oil levels, and the consensus wos thot "things ore 
better now thon soy two years ago." 

Counselors 

Counselors interviewed were involved in o number of committees which were set up 
to further communicotions about the plon. Some initiated "coffee porties" or neighborhood 
.blocks for more personal articulotion of the plan with porent groups, led group sessions with 
jstudents to air feelings and grievonces, facilitated sessions to sensitize stoff, ond participoted 
' in desegregation institutes to leorn first4iand of other plons which hod been implemented in 
other sections of the country . ^ 

In many instonces counselors were used as o "sounding boord for sjudents, staff ond 
the community", and ossumed the role of intermediory in conveying feelings of this con- 
stituency in order to hove their views represented in decision-Tnaking. 
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Counselors were more apt fo see discipline p.oblems across rociol fines, ond most 
expressed fFie feeling fhat fhe major concerns were not disci/[ine problems, but more ' *' 
related \q the need fo revise curriculum \o meef the needs of new sfudents, and to fosfer 
respect for all students among school faculty and staff. There were report's that in too 
many instonces tronsferred students, porticularly minority students,, were being referred 
to by the name of the school from which they transferred rother thon by their prcper names^ 
This act served to olienate students and to make them feel like, "outsiders", alien to the 
school environment. 

A counselor (white) in the Junior high school noted that "here, counselors assist in 
developing programs to reflect the life experiences of minority students-" He noted their 
present efforts to institute vchonges in the music programs and commeinted "that department 
needs to change more than any other; they're still using 18th Christmas carols thot even I 
can't relate to. " 

in the main, stotements mode indicated that counselors hove seen o number of good 

chonges take place. One counselor ended the interview with the assessment that - 

"Everyone has worked ten times harder than I've ever seen 
them work before ond really have worked together os o team. 
There has been a keen awareness of weak links — some have 
changed; some have left the system. 

Tm glad to be hereot ^ This hos been my best yeor, 

in spite of what friends think. " 



* Parents 



Both formal and informal interviews were held with parents and community persons 
in order to heor their views concerning the developments in the desegregation efforts and 
their attitudes obout the process. The total of thirteen included eleven parents who repre- 
sented the elementary through high school grode levels* In terms of ethnic representative 



there were seven blacks (6 females, I male) and six v/hihes (all females). ^ 

With spontaneous spurts af emotions in evidence, parents responded very candidly to 

all questions raised with thenrir 

All of the parents interviewed spoke of being involved in plans to desegregate tl^e 

schools through P.T.A./s, community meetings, both in large forums and In small group 

t 

ineetings in individual homes, and in open Board meetings. While some felt thai* the large 

community meetings provided far very little community input, others thought that the 

provisior)s for broad exchange between different community fcactions were very holpful in 

building support for the plan. • ^ 

Parental concerns centered mainly around the following issues: 

Clustering af schools - "Clusters are not going to work ! *It ma1<es 
na sense to put 6th graders in the primary section." 

Quality of education " "There's certainly less than quality education 
in the schools now." 

"A lot of white parents and teachers consider the involvement of a 
few black students will run the school down." 

"The curriculum nVeds to be changed, and especially some of the 
textbooks in the Humanities, History and Music." 

"When junior high kids graduate and go to high school they don't 
have enough vocabulary and enough skills to deal with high school 
sa they fail again. They need training in penmanship and spelling, 
and speech; ear and eye tests. " 

"Title i funding has been cut which means a loss of good, quality 
programs for those students who were in special programs and small 
classes before. " 

Treatment of students "There's an assumption here that black kids 
don't know anything and that they lack stimulation." 

"Some students being so many problems from home. The kitchen help 
complains because they don't understand why kids want two lunches. 
« They are hungry! Tliis might be the only decent food they have all 
day," 
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"they're phasing ouf because U's predominantly black? 

fhey could jusf as well have closed ^ . Black kids always • * 

have \o bear fhe brunt of change. " 

"Teachers foo/offen classify an area, and then refuse to be bothered 
with blacks or poor white children. " 

"Lots of white teachers have ro experience in dealing with blacks 
so they practice double standards — they all ov/ block kids (as 
opposed to whites) to get away when fK^y don*t do what they soy. " 

Ine quity of Plan " "The whole thirig is being done in piecemeal-^ Parents 
are concerned that even next year they are going to ask one segment 
of the community to desegregate while some schools will be left intact ♦»" 

'*On!y two' sections of the city have been taken — North and South**** 

Teachers " "Al^of them should be periodically reviewed. They ne^d^ 
"more than a school education; they need o lot of exposure to the area 
tbey work in. " 

"It's not enough for teachers to have good intentions. They should be 
carefully selected on tfie basis of how well they can'teach; how well 
they can produce positive results." 

Human Relations ""Human relations is a waste! A kit of materials could 
have been purchased." n ^ ' 

"I feel very strongly about the human relations — In fact, I refuse to 
participate because it's another force. They're saying 'I'm coming 
- Into your neighborhood; 'you have to like me whether you want to 
' or not.* " ' J 

"I don't like that office. It's a domothing office. " 

"As P.T.A. president of a grade school . i have been involved 
in humfan relations training in 3 schools for the last 5 years." 

"Most human relations workshops are run by all whitp with t6ken black 
^ representation. It should very often be the reverse, or at least a 
sizeable black input. " 

On some topics, th-j range of personal opinions^within this group were wide spread, 

Two^ comments illustrate this most vividly: * . . • 

WF - "I do believe that it is important that to have quality education schools 

have to be integrated." " " ^ 



BF - ^ 'M woulclxrafher my child go to an all black school with black 
faculty — even to a black janitor.' My husbdnd and I can' 
handle the social situation.- Whites ore just too superficiaL '* • 

In spite of what may appear to be negative comments, parents indicated their ^ ' 
awareness of strides being made toward improvements in isducation and one community 
person, who is referred to as an advocate^for the students, noted that "both races had ' ^ 
resentments, 'but all tafk about desegregation has brought things into the open. 

One of the parents who has thildren in several public schools has written a proposql 
with the objective of enhancing community^ support of the school through" active involvement ^ 
in sctrool related activities. The project proposaLseeks to make use of parent volunteers, 
working in cooperation with school staff, to facilitate communication between school and 
community and thus reinforce children's positive attitudes toward schooL ^ 

The proposal hps been presented to one of the junior high schools in which the parent 
serves as a volunteer. 

Students 

Questions asked of students related more to their feelings about the desegregated 
school they attended *han about the overall process. 

As students discussed their perceptions and attitudes toward desegregation, they did 
so more in terms of what they considered unfair treatment, separateness and general fear. 
Children fro\n the lower grades generally reflected on the concerns of their parents. 

Four sixth grade white boys talked of the fear the children had at their school about 
the proposed clustering of schools next year. All of then) had their entire education at 
their present small, school ond expressed some fright about being placed in new, bigger ond 
more confusing buildings, having new teachers and meeting new people. One of the students 
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remarked fhaf "Busing fo means frouWe., My mofher said she would send me 

' , • .- ' ■ 

io a parochial schbol rofher fhon \et me be bussed." Anofher sfudenf relafed fhof "If would 

be beffer io bus older kids because they can fake care of hhemselves. The younger kids 

could gef hurK" He conHnued with fhe concern voiced b/his father: 

"Myfather sold that he would not le^t me be bussed because 
•I was slippery on the bridge. If he heard that there was 
on accident on a bus he would not know If fhoi was my bus 
or my sister's bus and he would be worried. " 

A chicano student was mostly pleased at being at his school and saw -the faci'lifies 
• and organizational structure as such '^a^ foster student development. H6 did, however, 
comment on the need for blacks and whites "to get to know each other better. " 

With few exceptions, the statements from group mf-erview^ were mutually agreed upon 
and denote not only the commonality of problems but ways In which group norms funcMon.^o 
hold groups intact. i 

White Group - Junior High School 

"It's a gobd school, but blacks get away with a lot. But, it's gradually ' 
% coming to be less and less* " 

White Group - Junior High School 

This gnaup expressed generally good feelings about the school although they hinted 
of some traces of differential treatment of students. One student'in the group, evaluating 
his first yeqr in a desegregated school, sppke of his own siole of bewilderment as he noted 
uncertainties: 

"Tm uneasy about It; just not used to It. I don't feel that Pm prejudiced, 
yet I must be prejudiced about something, but | don't know what it Is. " 

Mixed Minority Group ^ Junior High School 

S^udents generally preferred the desegrerjafed setfing, buf thoughf mosf of ihe confro- 
versy aver desegregaHon was relafed fo fhe issue of busing . Two black boys joked about fhe 

^1 



'irony of \ho shuaMon as they saw nothing,new in being bussed, ond one of them emphati'tally 
staged that he had been bussed oil of his school years. 
Black Group ^ Junior High School 

Comments from this group was quite, varied on the question concerning the desegre- 
goted school environment* ^ 
"I don't like n." 

"It's not the greofest school in fhe world," 
^ "I think it's pretty good. " ' 
"What you come here for, fs to learn and I think you letirn here. " 

There Was more consensus within the group In their thinking that an alUDlock teaching Staff 

I 

would provide for better unity at the school. The students also voiced negative reactions 
to an assistant principal at the school who they believed had been unfair In excessive 
suspensions of minority students. 
White Group - High School 

The students were in their first year in a new school building and all agreed that the 
school atmosphere was satisfactory. They complairied mostly about the building being "too 
spacious" and of the failure of stoff to enforce the rules. None of them were particularly 
neg(^tive with respect to teachers or students of other ethnic groups,. 

There were Indicati6ns also of changes In attitude as reflected in the comments of two 
white boys in another Junior High School group interviewed/ 

Referring to their transfer to o desegregated school, the first boy noted that "at the 
tlme^ I wasn't too happy obout it.. . All the bad things I had heard. But they didn't 
hoppen and so now I don't mind being here." 

The second boy gave his opposition in stronger terms — "I hated " He concluded, 
however, wifh remarks obout the friends he had made, both "white and block" and the foct 
that he gets along well with them. 



The ways in\/hich the desegregafion process 'and imp^^mentafion were viewed, and' 
the varied percep^ons and attitudes implicit in the statements gl^ye jilues to a rather diversi- 
fied school community and yet, a sense of somfc coming together in a spirl'" of Cooperative 

r , 

action. • ^ 

In many instances, principals and individual stqff members were credited with having 
made positive attempts to foster good relations among the, different school groups and to 
build a creditable academTc program for the ultimate development of students. 

In pipctically every case, .there was high, glowing praise for Dr, Davi^, Superintendent 
of Schools. !^is leadership was described as "the best anywhere in the country'* as different 
people from all avenues talked of his commitment, devotion, practicality and impartiality 
In dealing with people and with school issues. 



CHAPTER VI - Aa Analysis of Programs, Practices and Procedures ^ 

In May 1972/the United States Diitrict Court, District of MinneapoPs, found the 

Special School District No. 1, Minneapolis, Minnesota had violated the constitution in 

the administration of the district's schools in varied ways. The Irial court'decreed that: 

the defendants, its school board, its administrators, its employees, 
'its agents and all those who are in active concert or participation ^ , * 

. with them are hereby permanently enjoined from discriminating on 
the basis of race or national origin in the operation of Special School 
District ^1 or any successor district or districts which may be formed ' * 

therefrom. Such injunction is directed particularly at, but not limited 
to, the discrimination in assignment of students and teachers within 

the districts ^ . ^ . . 

In accepting the district's plan, as adopted by the School Board, the court directed 
that specific modifications be made in^he plan; namely that there shall be no more than 35% 
minority student body in any one school; and that the plan for faculty integration shall be 
fully^comploted by the opening of the 1973-74 school year. 

The fonnula given for faculty integration included the directive that: (1) [here shall be 
at least one minority teacher in all elementary schools; and (2) the faculties of the secondary 
schools shall be iritegrated to the extent that each has approximately the same proportion of 
minority to majority teachers as there are minority to majority teachers in the whole system. 

The defendants were further directed \q disallow transfers which would increase the^^ 
segregated nature of schools; to submit for court approval any plans for new schools or additions 
to schools beyond those contemplafed in the plan; and any changes In tlie plan v/hieh would ^ 
Increase oraggrevate existing segregation or delay full implementation; and to make periodic 
reports to the court on aspects of progress in Implomentation. 



There were accompanying ^problems, some o*F which resulted from, changes- in ihe staius 
quo. In fhe courf*s acceptance of the district's plan as basically meeting constitutiongl require- 
ments, some circles within- the community felt that the court hdd not sufficiently taken into 
' accounf the district's prior failure to 7^|^ve substantially to change the segregateo pfJtterns in ^ 
the school. Other circles^felt thqf the court's cfecision did not give adequate recognition to 
the district's efforts to redOQe racial jsolatipn in the schoblvthrough its voluntary transfer 
.program. The structure of neighborhoods throughout the city^were such^that bussing woufd 
be required to in]plement the plan, and there was very ^ocal opposition to this as a strategy * 
for effecting change; ' . - ^ ' 

/ ^; ' \ ^ ' • ; 

' Thpse who brought.suit against ,the di^rict were concerned about th^ language of the 

court order, and jnoved to request court clarification inarjas which had not bepn explicitly 

delineated, since it was .felt the district made use of so^ie loopholes to escape makin^g court 

. ' • * \ ' ^ 

directed changes which touch comrrtunity issues^ The court hd*d^noted, and school bocird 

members' had agfeed, that public , pressure not to integrate the schools was d factof largely 

Responsible for the district's failure to take significant affirmative action to alleviate segregated 

conditions in tife public schools. . ' j 

■ ■• - ^ . 

Various community individuaksav/ the district's pu'^h for voluntary transfers as a vehicle 
to show the good Intentions of fhe school district to move in an ordferly fashion toward desegre- 
gation without unduly arousing the atagonism of the white power structure Such a plan did not 
involve major sijuctural changes in organizatiori and no particular threat by virtue of its-token 
involvement of minority.groups. / ' ^ 



Some factions of \he school community saw fhls public pressure from the white povyer 
sfructure as a continuing force, evidenced by fhe exclusion of many affluent Minneapolis 
communities from fhe initial desegregaMon process. These weje also advocates of desegce- 
gafion who believed it fo be nearly impossible fo fhink in terms of integraHon v/ith the cUy's 
current housing patterns, and they spoke more abouf fhe need to have had judicial acHon to 
break down districf lines prior to instifuting a desegregation plan. 

Opposition to the plan had been strongly voiced af fhe early stage of fh.e plan and 
the disfrict moved on several levels to ensure fhat there were oppc^rtunities for citizens tp 
discuss the pros and cons of the plan in a suitable forwm and that the informaMon disseminated 
about the plan was factual and comprehensive, as well as widely distribufed. 

Prior to and during implemenfation there were some expressions of regret concerning 

the time schedules oF the plan mainly since it provided fhose communities not immediately 

affecfed wifh an interim for possible continuou^ opposition. Black parents were especially 

adamant about their children having to be bussed when there v/ers others from mor^ affluent 

\ 

neighborhoods who were permitted to "do things as usual, .as if they were not a part of the - 
district." ' , ' . 

School personnel of various rank and tenure gave such opinions as: 

"The plan should have involved all changes jn one stop. 

This piece-meal approach only serves to reinforce negative ottftudes." 

(Black Math Teacher - 30+ years of service) 

"1 wish the plan had called for complete desegregation all at once. , 

One of our problems is the change every two years. (White H.S. 

principal - 10+ years with the system) ^ . ^ • 

*V/e could have done the plan at much less co^t. A straight $ho\ gll 
the way through from the beginning v/ould hqvie been preferred." 
(V/hite Social. Studies Teacher - 5+ years in the schpol) 
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Change is very often a disruptive process and there is some merit to a clean sweep, as it 

{ ' - 

were, rafher than progressive steps which burden particular neighborhoods while others are saved 

the inconveniences/ Practice with respecV to changes as major as those which accompany the 

desegregation process has shown that once respected authorities take a position for desegregation 

it is easief for people to accept new and difficult situations. 

By and large, much of the opposition to the Minneapolis plan has subsided. Opponents, 

I i 

both inside and outside the.syjtem, have not all left the district, but they are not as vocai or as 
« 

visible as they once were. As one of'the Area Superintendents noted," people have quit talking 
about desegregation; they're now talking about^^what options in programs they will have. " 

^ In relation to the district's philosophy and the ob|ectives set forth for the desegregation 
of its schools, as outlined in the Desegregation/integration Summary of Proposals for Consideration 
1972-1975, th6 Minneapolis school district has mcde some admirable gains. These gains are 
reflected in its recruitment efforts for minority staf/, the abundance of alternative programs which 
have been instituted in attempts to provide choices for students and parents, the efforts of the 
Task force on Minority Cultures and efforts being made by a large segment of the teaching stafi 
to find a match between the child's learning styl^^and their teaching techniques. 

In several instances, individual schools have been able to garner community support 
at q level above what they might have expected. Principals, particularly at the elementary 
level, speak highly of the very active, though small, group of parents who volunteer service in 
various school activities and who" continue to serve as information specialists for the larger com- 
munity in support of their programs y 

There is not yet the extent of teacher, staff or student interaction in the schools, as a 
whole, that could most effectively enhance'the prpcess, but as evidenced by many of the 
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comment of the school commvnUy, there are reasons for optimism in this area as welL 

There are no easily identifiable prescriptions for determining the right ingredients of 
effective desegregation but there are specific factors which tend to measure desegregation 
toward d relative degree of success. For or.^, detailed compef-ent planning which reduces 
fear and anxfety through active community participation has been shown to contribute signifi-- 
cantly to the transitions the process of desegregation entails* This type of planning, together 
with the commitment many of the people brought to the process, appears bhave been a plus 
for the Minneapolis district even in light of its failure to planner full implementation. 

Adequate funding from governmental and private sources for Implementation of the process 
and^rograms and practices Incident to it serves to ensure that th^ necessary changes 'do not 

become an insurmountable burden on the district- As previously noted, innumerable programs 

y 
t 

hove been planned and organized in the district v/hich focus on the individual development of 

students and In-service training for staff. There are also various training and enrichment. 

programs which involve the parents and interested citizens. 

Programmatic considerations in desegregation also -include the ethnic distribution of 

staff and students, grouping patterns, in classes as well as other school related activities and 

school support services and policies, to name but a few. To the degree that t[ie schools have 

made some inroads In these areas there are positive indications for future progress. 

The Minneapolis school district plan principally Involved the transfer of students, 

clustering oS schools, the closing of some attendance zones, teacher reassignments (without 

demotions or firings*), new school construction and human relations and in-service training. 

.The most negative aspect of the plan, as perceived by the school staff, was that of human 

relations. However, the basis for many of the adverse comments related more to the compulsory 

*|n one particular scf^ool there were reports that as many as 1/3 
of the teaching staff left at the onset of the plan's implementation. 
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nature of the training thdn \o fhe actual benefits derived from iL On fhe othar hand, among 
.the parents interviewed, reference was made most often tQ'the projection that '^nexf year v/e 
have to go through it again**... an obvioG> reference to the next^tage of the desegregation p4<an 

As stated previously, there are clear evidences of growth and ciommitmenf in specific ^ 
structural arid prograrrj/natic areas of desegregation in Mir^neapolis; there are also areas in 
interpersonal relationships and organizational techniques which demand attention, as reflected' 
in comments nrrade by those who are both contributors and receivers in the educational process 
of the district. 

Any positive* manifestations of the district's progress in meeting its goals of the 1970's — 
and hence its desegregation objectives — will depend, in large measure, upon a consensus 
annong the community and the schools to work for quality education of all students* One 
interviewer summarized his feeling of the current atmosphere as ^V/eVe doing it bfecause it's 
rigbt — not hiding ijehind the court <?rder. " If this is so, perhaps consensus is not too far in th6 
distant future. 



Elerr.-ntary School Class ObservoMon 

The class of tv/en\y-one pupils (16 v/hite, 5 black) were 7,8, and 9 year-olds who 
appeared to be grouped heterogeneously • Tliere were four clusters of students grouped 
for reading. 

The teacher (white female) had groups /ofc'-e io her for a reading lesson while other ^ 
pupils were engaged in seaf-work assignments which had been written on the blackboad. 
No basal \exts were in evidence and the children worked from Y/orkbooks which the teacher 
graded each night. The classroom atmosphere seemed organized, although permissive and 
\here was some indication of teacher-pupil planning • 

The teacher employed small group instruction, using the modified continuous progress 
instructional approach (so-called on the basis of the regrouping strateigy). The oaly obvious 
illustration of children from different ethnic groups working together was during the reading 
groups. However, no absolute assumption can be- made since reading was the only major 
activity observed. The teacher reported a slight tendency for black boys to stay together 
although there has been no resultant racial hostility Tvad black children were obser/ed in 
each of the hvo reading groups.' 

There were no visible problems with the instructional program, and no occurrence which 
required disciplinary action by the teacher. During the observation period, supporting class- 
room personnel were not present. 

BoIIerin bosrds in the room were covered with exhibits of the children's art including 
a few pictures with black figure*. There were no displays depicting cul^rol divers^, nsr cn/ 
observable texts or materials of a multi-ethnic nature. A sports magazine having a black 
athlete c:* the cover was among other supplementary materials placed on a table. 
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Elementary School Observation 
The school. is housed^ in an old building which has been kept in 

good repair. It will be converted ':o non-school use next year when a 

cluster plan will be put into effect. 

There is a wh^ite principal and a black assistant principal with 

95% black pupils. The faculty consists of 23 white teachers and 4 black 

teachers. . ' * 

> 

One is impressed by the quiet atmosphei;e, the warm interactions 
between staff and students and the fact that everyone is busy workin*g to 
achieve an effective learning - teaching interaction. 

One is negatively impressed,however, with the lack of evidence 
of environmental and curricular adjustments to accommodate the almost- 
all black student body. The library did have a display for Black History 
Week at the ulitjction of the State Education Department. The books would 
be returned to the shelves after one week leaving only a picture of Martin 
Luther King Jr. in the hal^ near the principal's office, with very little 

0 

else to enhance the identification or self concept of black children or to 
indicate that at,least some studies were directly relevant to the children's 
interests. 
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High School QlBiSS Observation 

A class in Cinematics, an English Department elective,, was 
observed because it was recommended as one with a good racial 
distribution. » - , 

By sight count there were 15 white^ 3 black, 2 Spanish and 1 Native 
American student, present tcJgefcher representing a distribution of 
several grade levels and, apparently, a wide range of abilities. 

The class was quiet .and appeared ready for work even in light of 
reflected moods of indulgence, as the teacher presented the instruction 
as one lesson to the entire group. 

The teacher (white female) stated thatfthe class was involved in 
viewing a segment of a feature length film An American in Paris. 
Generally, the class schedule is isuch that the first 3 days of each week 
are used for viewing a film. On the fourth day, essays are written in 
the form of'a critique of the film inclusive of a personal reaction to its 
technical and artistic qualities. On the fifth day, students have the 
opportunity to share a discussion of their observations and ideas. Every- 
one is encouraged to relate true impressions without fear of a negative 
evaluation from the teacher or other classmates. Students are graded 
according to their participation in the classroom process and their work 
assignments* 

The films shown are of varied types and many of the current ones 
have social themes. On the other hand,cevtain films are not shown for thU 
reason. Student suggestions on films are considered whenever there are 
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no probable causes for community reaction. 

The tpacher reported that one of the controls she has difficulty 
in establishing ife to have the students deal with the technical and artistic 
qualities of a film rather than its content (one example used was the 
emotional state of students following a film on Native Americanfv ). 

It is believed that, if handled properly, the qlass would present 

a good opportunity for human relations a^ciivit^. 

N 
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• Task Force on Ethnic Studies - An Observation 

The task force was formed at the time desegregation became a reality in Minneapolis, 

with' the responsibility to develop curriculum and study units Reflecting mincrity or ethnic 

populations achievements and contributions to society • To date most df the woH<; of the 

task force hai Concerned black studies; a smaller part of the work has included Indian and 

Chfcano studies, A nev/ direction undertaken to develop materials and resources involving 

Scandinavian ethnicity, as a high percentage of the White population of Minneapolis are 

of Scandinavian descent . I ^ • 

The faciHty bousing the task force is one large room adjacent .to an elementary school; 

there is storage space in the basement. The director, 3 curriculum development specialists, 

o graphic arts specialist, and a secretary comprise the staff. 

^ The room is filled with books about ethnic minorities ,especially Blacks. One of the 

task force functions is to review and either recommend or reject books w4th ethnic themes. 

Those books evaluated as representative of the finest quality are bought in multiple copies , 

and maybe borrowed b/ teabhers and schools throughout the system. The collection of 

materials also, includes a smaller number of filmstrips and records. ■ ♦ 

• I 

{ 

Jask force members may be asked to serve ds consultants in Individual schools through 
such forms as teaching. a unit, developing a teaching unit, providing in-service training, 
advising for the purchase of resource materials, or collecting the rfecessary materials requested 
by a teacher. 

The following list provides an example of some of the units already developed? Blacks 
Depression and the New Deal; Soul of the Black Experience; Birth of Afro-American Spirituals 
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and Warksongs; An ExaminaHon of Malcolm X'and Marfin Lufher King, Jr.; Civil Rights 
Organizations: Leadership and Qbjecfives ; Legac/ for All: A Record of Achievemenhs by . 
Black Am erican S cientists; and Which Way Black Americans? A row of file cabinets house 

^ ; ■ ■ ^ ^' 

a collection of such units. 

It was particularly interesting and stimulating^to nofe the energetic way in which the 
task f6rce woH<ed and the degree of success its efforts obviously receives in a number of the 
schools* This is especially true in the fact of rapidly diminishing Ethnic Studies Programs at 
t!ie university level. 

One obvious weakness of this task force is insufficient funds. Additional curriculum 
specialists are needed to expand the scope of the work; several research assistants are needed 
to do bibliographic work and hdp update some of the older. units; and more time should be 
allotted for the release of the curriculum specialists to v/ork in the individual schools. A 
central administrative weakness also exists. There appears to be no apparent systematic 
procedure for the dissemination of materials to the schools and it is difficult to envision a 
staff relationship from this task force to any central office, service staff, or individual school. 
When the responsibility is totally upon the individual teacher or school to request information 
or service, Giyen the richness of this resource, a better organized delivery system is eminent. 

An additional observation seems equally important. Most of the teaching and counseling 
staff interviewed expressed a desTre tp end the human relations training and to begin to con- 

% centrate on assisting teachers and staff in learning more effective systems and methods by which 
academic subject might be offered to students. If this request is as major qs it appears to be;, 

. it seems reasonable that the'Task force on Ethnic Studies would be a proper place to look for this 
assistance. 
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CHAPTER VII - INTEGRATION IN RETROSPECT: SOME - 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

it isjmportanf to note fhaf in the initial trial of this case attention was given 
to the controversy over the exact meaning of the terms "desegregation" and "integration" ♦ 
As used by school administrators and the plaintiff^, the terms v/ere defined as : 
Desegregation - the mixing of bodies 

Integration - the combination of different racial groups into one society 

The CcxJrt noted'that neither the Supreme cii^rt nor the lower Federal Courts hacf distinguished ^ 

between the two therms and amplified its intent to follow the legal pattern oF using the two 

words as if they were synonymous throughout its findings. Conclusions and Order. 

The schools of Minneapolis do not constitute one society; and most oFthe citizens 

of Minneapolis would readily agree that the school district is not Integrated. Most of the 

schools in the district are clearly'desegregated, and some might be characterized, more or ^ 

less, as moving conscientiously toward integration. This situation is pejhaps an inevitable 

dichotomy in such a large public scfioal system. 
> 

With respect to programs end practices observed and on thfe basis of discussions with 
school and community people, the integration of faculty meets the minimum requirements ^ . 
of the Courf directive, although there were at least two schools that had neither a minority 
administrator nor certified teacher, according to the 1973-1974 Pupil-Personnel Sight Count. 
The ethnic proportion of students per school has not been totally achieved, buf »he dMrict 
is still withits time schedule which stipulated final implementation of the plan during the 
1974-1975 school year. , 

The district shows some forward movement in the improvement of its educational 
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program frofp , several perspecfives: modified course offerings, fhe development of Ethnic 
Studies courses,. complimented by the formation of a special Task Force to develop and 
dissemination materials on ethnic cultures; changes in teaching techniques an-J some or- 
ganizational structures; acquisition and construction of new school buildings a'nJ staff 
training. 

^* The most serious problem appears to be related to the general absence of planned 

strategies to gring about better interactions among and between varying segments of the 
school population. Except in some sports where there were reports of minimal interaction, 
relationships among minority and majority studenfs of the high school level were almost 
non-existent. It is true that hostilities among the races was diminishing somewhat and 
that peer pressure was highly active in preventing some coming together of different 
groups, but it was also made clear thpt there is little encouragement from school personnel 
to effect some change^ this area. The general attitude appeared to be that as long as 
there was no fighting or other disruptive behavior — let it be. 

Although teachers reported a^somewhat closer working relationship than was reported 
for students^ the comment repeatedly was that it was superficial or only a matter of tolerance 
of one another. In some individual schools there wer? reported strains of student/teacher 
interactions or simply that the^ were not aware of each other. Even though there were 
four black teachers in one high school (who had been there all year) the group of black 
students interviewed were only aware of two black teachers in the school. The^ questioned 
why black faculty remain so invisible in the building. Around the same type issue, black 
students who had been transfdrred into one of the junior high schools tdTked of never being 
called by their proper names. There were referred to as "School Transfers" when spoken to 
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dr discussed by staff. These students questioned how they can be fairly evaluated by 
teachers who don't really know them. The establishment of homeroom structures could 
provide the system whereby students and teachers could get to know one another, but 
such a structure does not exist in many of the schools. / 

A better sense of teacher-student sharing in the educatiorjal programs, both 
academic an|d school related, could undoubtedly aid in reducmg discipline problems • ^ 
and in enhancing educational achievement. ' , ' 

It is the opinion of this writer that the recommendations elicited from those 
•Within the school community who have been actively mvolved in the desegregation 
process, some of whom have put in inordmate amounts of time and effort, would be much 
more meaningful than any^team of researchers could make on the basis of^very limited on- 
site visit. Hence, the statements given are recorded without comment. • , 

Teachers and principals were asked what practical guidelines they would offer -the 
dtstrfct in future desegregation planning or suggestions for improving the current desegrega- 
tton plan. Their comments denote a keen awareness of some <pf the problems and complex!- 
ties of the process In Special District No. 1 in Minneapolis. 

Teachers: The district should increase its efforts to secure feachers who desire 
and have proven abilities to teach in the inner city. 

Discontinue the busing oPchildren across disctict linest 

Complete commitment to <ictual implementation of the plan — 

not partially or D{ece-meal . • ' ' 

More selectivity in recruitment of sfaff . Teachers do nor have enough 
knowledge about the communities they work in. 

Better communication among teaching staff and administration. 
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More involvement in, the initial planning of all levels of the community 
in order to foster greater commitment to the plon. ' ' 

Find ways to increase porent invo Ivernerit with students. Finances 
would probably be a big foctor — some^type sholorships would help. 

' Desegre'gotion should stort oj- the, lower levels elementary grades. 
* The bosic segregation at this Jevel is boys v/ith boys and girls with 
•jirls.'' After a while the kid|^ feel really comfortable 'with each other. 

Mo/e public re lotions people out in the community before the rumors 

make people have negative attitudes, based on false information. 
% 

Schools need to integrate the curricufum more. 
More structure, particularly for bm^k Students. 

Don't force the issue — let it be voluntary — * but this is probobly improc- 
ticol. But they should make the best attempts to hire teachers who con 
deal with the problems. 

Inservice training for tronsfer teachers. 

■ 'C 

We need to establish a J^dtter system to get teachers and students to meet ^ 
eoch other; homeroom classes would be one woy. 

We need to break down city district lines. The Board needs to work at that. 

jCo I leges should pluce more emphasis on human relations training for teochers. 
It^must te an integral port of trolning'ot thot level. 

L 

Principals: Staffing of buildings should fee decided in buifdings — not district-wide. 

• More time"allotted for developing curriculum. 

The new provisions for better student/community input. 

Allocation of resources should be continuous. Constant cutoffs make long- 
ronge program planning difficult. Here we did some things backv/ord/ like 
the oppointment of the human re lotions choirmon after the mahdate. That 
person should be on th^ fob very eorly in the game. 

I would do things no differently, except to get more funds and more staff. 
Principals should hove the opportunity to hire their own staff. 



Facuhy should be asked to come up wifh a pidn to train themselves for 
coping with the problems/ without specifying the length of time needed. 

A more rational way of determining needed development areas for staff. 
I would \ike to have seen enough money and human resources to hove 
done an extensive training sessioh over the summer for staff and students. 

Avoid auditorium meetings; concentrate on smaller, more personal meetings. 

I Most principals don{t know what life is like in most of the communities 

their schools are In. They need to get out more into the community. 

Wo need more black teachers. 



In summarizing key factors that have made for successful desegregation In the schopi 
district, svich components as communications skills among teachers and support staff, more^ 
flexible academic program, promotion of the team-teaching method and on Increasing , 
willingness of I'eachers to be open with each other and to deal with conflict v/ere mentron$d 
mosf often. 

-\ 

On the whole, the concensus was that. In the words of one administrator: 



•ERIC 

hiiiifiiiinrfTuma 



Minneapolis is moving fairly welL People seem to be accepting it much better this year. 
Next year is going to be the most significant year. 



J3o . 



